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RECENT writer,’ whose pages breathe new life 
and hope for classical learning, deprecates noth- 
ing so much as the idea that the Greeks were 
mere devotees of xstheticism, and has much to 

4 ©tell—indeed, it is almost the gospel of the mod- 
ern revival—of the sterner stuff and profounder ideals that 
went to the making of them, of a debt from humanity that 
swallows up that from the humanities. From all this it does 
not appear necessary to differ, in order to hold that what before 
all else marked off the Greeks from other races, was their sur- 
passing sense of form. They remained incomparable artists, 
to whatever work of hand or brain they betook themselves. 
And so in literature, where they suffered least from lack of 
scientific resource, they seem to achieve perfection in every 
department almost at the first essay, nor less in marble, and 
they excelled in mathematics, the science of form rather than 
content. The Spartan himself was a man of rhythm, and 
combed his hair, as quaint Herodotus tells us, before he fell in 
heroic fight at Thermopyle. The very vices of Hellas are the 
vices of the artist; the terrible ineffectiveness of it all, and the 
sin we do not name. Once again, we do not say that art was the 
goal of the Greek, but his second nature. Nor could he throw 
it off when he came to face the problem of conduct; for him the 
ideal to be pursued was +d xaddyv, life was a fair statue of ex- 


1 Father H. Brown, S.J., in Our Renaissance. 
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quisite proportion, a lyric of perfect grace. In the matter ot 
religion, like other pagans, he fashioned (or perverted) his 
gods to his own image and likeness; they made admirable 
Greeks, not so very divine. That a god should make himself 
hideous, and ask his worshippers to do the same—even the 
Greek of the Augustan age, as St. Paul saw him, was classic 
enough to think this mere “folly.” The Semite, with his fierce 
devotion to his Baal or his Moloch, his “lord” and “king,” 
with his craving for sacrifice that would bring communion and 
unity, his grim earnestness, that only the true God could save 
from gruesome fanaticism—what could the graceful Hellene 
think of such a dervish, his reckless extravagance, his lack of 
proportion, his enraptured transgression of all good sense and 
good taste? 

On the other hand, what would the Semite think of the 
Greek ideal? Not self-perfection but self-devotion was the 
Semite’s aim; with a god for the worthy object of that self- 
devotion, he would deem it mere trifling to insist upon form 
atid method. “Jesus is Yahweh!” Nothing less than that 
could have sufficed for the Semite Paul, but sufficing, it left all 
else of no account; it is the profession of faith demanded for 
salvation, that is, “ to confess Jesus for Lord,” * to apply to Him 
the unspeakable name. Such a confession, so far as it goes, is 
from the Spirit of God (1 Cor. xii. 3) ; the full chorus of it is the 
glorification of the God-man that first emptied Himself, and 
then humbled Himself still further, unto death upon a cross. 
Every tongue is therefore to proclaim that He is Yahweh.* To 
renounce all, and count it but refuse to gain Christ, this was 
the true mind of Paul; but not the mind of a Hellene! Still, to 
attain Christ was to attain in the same degree to the infinite 
perfection of God, to be transformed into His image, from 
glory unto glory;‘ in reality supreme self-devotion was also 
supreme self-perfection, to lose all was to find all. The folly of 
men was to prove wisdom divine; the Apostle himself, after 
renouncing human eloquence at the outset of First Corinthians, 
is later stirred to a magnificent outburst in praise of charity. 
Were not, then, the Greeks also true artists? And does not the 
artistic temperament carry with it devotion to an ideal? Truly 
there is something perplexing, after all, in the cold restraint 
of their art. Was it, perchance, that the very lack of an all- 

* Rom. x. 9. * Philip fi. 11. *2 Cor. ili. 18. 
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engrossing content caused them to exhaust themselves upon 
the form? And may not the Apostle have felt that it was in his 
power to supply it? So the old sequence hath it:° 


Ad Maronis mausoleum 
Ductus, fudit super eum 
Piz rorem lacrimz; 
* Quem te,” inquit, “‘ reddidissem, 
Si te vivum invenissem, 
Petarum mazime!” 


When to Maro’s tomb they brought him, 
Tender grief and sorrow wrought him 

To exclaim with many a tear, 
“What a glory might have crowned thee, 
If alive I had but found thee, 

Poet without a peer! ” 


Yet his attempt to deck out his message in classic grace was 
a failure; and henceforth there was a-common doom for all 
that was not Jesus, whether of Athens or Corinth, and that was 
—crucifixion! It might sound folly, but—* Jesus is Yahweh! ” 
Looking back, he would declare to the Corinthians what had 
become his simple programme: “I resolved to know nought 
among you save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” 

Nevertheless this very formula contained a tremendous 
synthesis, the synthesis which he had learnt nigh to Damascus 
in his first all-embracing lesson: “I am Jesus, Whom thou 
persecutest.” It was Christ’s very self that he was persecuting, 
not a mere body, that bore His name. A synthesis of un- 
fathomable depth, of infinite breadth and length and height, 
albeit contained in so short a formula, because therein is 
named the Godhead itself. And that is the key to Paul, as we 
shall endeavor in the sequence to explain. It is not merely the 
individual identity of the Christian with Christ; it is his cor- 
porate identity, the identity of the whole Church with her Head 
and Spouse. “ Why persecutest thou Me?” If we ask in wonder, 
“Why Me,” the Apostle himself, now fully wise, told his Corin- 
thians why: “ Ye are the body of Christ, and His several mem- 
bers.” 

It is a tremendous synthesis, and as such not lightly mas- 


5Cf. Petrarca e la Lombardia, by Monsignor Ratti, p. 225. On the flyleaf of a 
Milan manuscript there is a note, apparently in Petrarch’s handwriting, to the effect 
that the above lines were sung (where, it is not said) in the sequence of the Mass for 
the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul. 
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tered by those whose method of learning is in the main analy- 
tic. St. Paul saw one supreme truth, of which the several 
Christian doctrines and principles might almost be called the 
facets. We examine the several doctrines and principles, but 
may easily fail to arrive at an adequate unification. This is 
true of all modern theology, but let us here apply it to Catholic 
theology, after a necessary word of explanation. Catholic 
theology may be described as the scientific analysis of revela- 
tion, based upon the peripatetic (i. e., Aristotelian) system of 
philosophy. It embraces all that can be learnt concerning any 
and every point of faith or morals from Holy Writ and from 
the living doctrine of the Church, whether as gathered from 
her actual teaching today, or from the documents which de- 
clare its tenor in the past. It embraces not merely what are, to 
the Catholic, infallible and certain conclusions, but also those 
that are merely probable; and to this diversity in the conclu- 
sions corresponds roughly a diversity in the methods by which 
they are attained. To establish the dogmas of faith is in the 
main the function of positive theology, of literary and his- 
torical criticism; to explain, to correlate and elaborate them 
primarily belongs to scholastic theology, to a modest reason- 
ing that often confesses to leaving its conclusion uncertain, and 
always to leaving the mystery impenetrable. Such a vast pur- 
view, it is clear, can only be surveyed piecemeal; we take in 
turn such great doctrines as those of Original Sin, the Atone- 
ment, the Church, and try to master all that can be known of 
them, both from positive and scholastic theology. But it is 
not always very easy to ascertain the precise bearing of the 
documents of Scripture and tradition upon various doctrines 
which have come to be cast into a terminology alien to the 
writers of those documents—since they were mostly far from 
being peripatetics—and which were seen by them, not as dis- 
jecta membra, so to speak, but as aspects of a living whole. 

Such was the light in which St. Paul, more than all others, 
beheld them. For him identification with Christ summed up 
the whole faith, and all Christian practice and Christian being 
besides. Original sin, for example, was that previous state of 
unity with Adam, of sin inherited from him, of enmity from 
Christ, from which took place that very change which is justi- 
fication and incorporation with Christ. The Church, needless 
to say, was Christ Himself, His mystical Body, whereof He 
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Himself was the Head, wherein all the faithful are but one per- 
son. The Atonement was precisely that becoming “at one” 
with Christ, which meant the end of a former being, the doffing 
of the old man and the donning of the new. And where does 
the Apostle speak more plainly of Christ’s Godhead than in the 
very letter which shows him most concerned to prove Christ 
our true and only atonement? One with God, He is also one 
with us, and thus we in our measure are deified, “ sharers in the 
Divine Nature,” as another than he said. “In Him dwelleth 
all the fullness of the Godhead corporally: and ye are filled 
therewith in Him;” * the word “ therewith ” is not in the Greek, 
but, as I have argued elsewhere,’ it is hardly open to question 
that such is the sense. 

Can it be doubted, in the light of such a synthesis, that 
St. Paul was steeped in dogma, and his Christians as well? One 
might, indeed, go further, and ask whether it is conceivable 
that he should use such language as he does of the unity of the 
Church, if he did not also presuppose the principle of author- 
ity, of ordered government in faith and conduct. Such an in- 
quiry would not be altogether alien to our subject, since it 
would help us the better to understand the Apostle’s conception 
of the Church as a single vital organism; and we might discuss, 
for example, his relations with the Corinthians, his settlement 
of their difficulties, either by letter or upon arrival, his vigor- 
ous defence of his own divine commission, his rebukes, even 
his threats, threats of a rod and threats that he will not spare. 

Apart from this, it is enough perhaps to point to passages 
where he uses the full weight of his apostolic authority to insist 
upon a doctrine which seemed to be in peril. Thus, among the 
Corinthians themselves were found some to ape the Athenians’ 
mockery, and throw doubt upon the resurrection. St. Paul at 
once appeals to his own teaching, and that of all the other 
Apostles: “So we preach, and so ye have believed.” He can- 
not be found a false witness, any more than their faith can be 
futile. “Senseless man!” He will not answer the question 
before rebuking the questioner. And he ends by declaring on 
his own word a fresh “mystery,” evidently to be believed im- 
plicitly, the doctrine that the just who are alive at the last day 
will not die. Or again, we might turn to the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, and the well-known anathema which he pronounces 


*Gal. iii. 28. ‘Col. 11. 9,10. *Journal of Theological Studies, vol. xvii., p. 259. 
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upon any that shall contradict his teaching. This teaching 
which the Galatians had received was that oral instruction 
which was always the first grounding of the Christians, to 
which he refers more than once when writing to the Corin- 
thians, even as St. Luke refers to it in dedicating his gospel to 
Theophilus. His letters were not meant to supplant this teach- 
ing; they were mostly written to meet a particular need, and 
always presuppose a properly instructed community. He 
makes of their belief in the Real Presence a motive for rever- 
ance,® of their belief in Christ’s Divinity a motive for humil- 
ity,?° and he casually mentions the acceptance of this latter dog- 
ma and of the resurrection as essential to salvation,” without 
stopping to explain how; on the other hand, where the practi- 
cal need is the article of faith itself, he can urge the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh, as we have seen, upon the Corinthians, and the 
Divinity of Christ upon ‘the Colossians. 

St. Paul, then, had dogma to teach, and plenty of it; 
but he referred it all to Christ from Whom he claimed to have 
received it. This synthesis of all faith and being and practice 
in our unity with Christ appears to have been the vital element 
in the Apostle’s peculiar commission,’* not the mere external 
facts even of the life of Christ, for which human witness could 
be sufficient, as in the case of the resurrection. To know these 
external facts was to know Christ merely “ according to the 
flesh,” even though it were the risen Christ appearing in blind- 
ing glory; but the true knowledge of Christ was his who be- 
came in Christ “a new creature. In that identification lay all; 
let us examine it somewhat more closely. To him who has not 
mastered it the letters of St. Paul must remain as a closed book. 

It is best to consider it in the first place as accomplished 
fact, and in its corporate aspect. The Church is the spouse of 
Christ, His mystical Body; these two expressions to the Apostle 
not merely mean the same thing, but apply the same figure. For 
the explanation we must go to Gen. ii. 24; man and wife are 
one flesh. For a commentary that pushes the principle of 
Genesis to the extreme we may turn to 1 Cor. vi. 17, in a pas- 
sage which anticipates in all essentials the fuller application 
to the matter in hand found in the context of Eph. v. 31. Man 
and wife, then, as St. Paul interprets it, form together a moral 


*1 Cor. xi. %° Philip. ii. 21 Rom. x. 9. 
2 E. g., Eph. iii. 1-13; Col. 1. 14; ii. 3. 432 Cor. v. 16, 17. 
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body of which the husband is the head; and such is the mutual 
relation of Christ and the Church. 

This is the very explicit doctrine of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. Every letter of St. Paul has marked characteris- 
tics of its own: this epistle, if we may so call it, is his ecclesias- 
tical epistle, largely concerned with Church discipline and 
practice: on the whole, we expect to find the doctrine there, 
and we certainly find it. “As the body is one and hath many 
members, and all the members of the body, many as they are, 
form one body, so it is with Christ. ... Now ye are the Body of 
Christ, and His several members.” ** Within that Body each 
has his own function, and the Apostle is urging upon them that 
they should be content with that function, whether of ministry 
or of spiritual gift or humbler graces, and not ambition higher 
positions and greater importance, but rather seek before all 
things for charity. It is significant, too, that the sacraments in 
which he shows himself interested, here as elsewhere, are those 
which bear an immediate and obvious relation to this doctrine 
of the Mystical Body. True, in 1 Cor. vi. 12-20 there is not ex- 
plicit question of matrimony (as in vii. 39), yet the right union, 
with all its spiritual significance, is at once suggested by the 
language used against the wrong one. In the same way, 
although we may perhaps be surprised to find no clear illus- 
tration to the Mystical Body in the treatment of the Holy 
Eucharist in the eleventh chapter, it is evidently presupposed 
in the tenth. “Have not they who eat the sacrifices fellowship 
with the altar? ... Ye cannot partake of the table of the Lord 
and of the table of devils.” We cannot maintain communion 
with Christ and communion with devils. The Cup which we 
bless, the Bread which we break, keep us one with Christ and 
one with each other; we are one body, because our one Bread 
is Christ, entering into us to make us more and more Himself. 
And St. John Chrysostom, commenting upon this passage, 
represents the Apostle as explaining himself thus: “Why do 
I say kotvwvia (communion, participation, fellowship—a dif- 
ficult word to translate)? We are that very Body itself. For 
what is the Bread? The Body of Christ. And what do they 
become who partake thereof? The Body of Christ.” 

In what follows the great exegete appears to be speaking 
once more in his own person: “For just as bread, composed 

4 Cor. xii. 12, 27. 
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as it is of many grains of wheat, is still one substance,-in such 
sort that the grains nowhere appear, but though they are still 
there, no distinction appears between them, because of the way 
in which they have been joined together; even thus we are 
joined to one another, and to Christ. For thou art not nour- 
ished from one body and yon man from another, but all from 
the same; wherefore he added, ‘ for we all partake of the same 
bread.’ And if from one and the same, and if we all become 
one and the same, why do we not likewise show the same 
charity, and become one in this respect also?” But time would 
fail were we to attempt to show how familiar were St. John 
Chrysostom and some of the other Greek Fathers with Pauline 
thought and phrase, and how boldly they adopted and devel- 
oped it. Having thus spoken of matrimony and the Holy 
Eucharist in the First Corinthian letter, we may refer to three 
passages *° as relating baptism to the Mystical Body, but they 
are not so clear as other passages, and in any case have to do 
with the first entrance into the Mystical Body, which will come 
up for consideration later. 

If now we were to collect all the passages in St. Paul’s 
Epistles that deal with this topic of the Mystical Body, once 
more we should make no end. One important passage in the 
letter to the Galatians ** has already been touched upon, and 
since we are hastening to the Ephesian letter, let us remind 
ourselves that in writing to the Colossians the Apostle also says 
that Christ “is the Head of the body, the Church,” ?" that the 
Church is His Body,’* that from Him as the Head “ the whole 
body, nourished and knit together by means of the joints and 
ligaments, doth grow with a growth that is of God.” 

But it is certainly in the Epistle to the Ephesians that the 
Apostle lets himself go on the point. Why not? He always has 
something very definite which he wants to say in his epistles, 
and more than one reason may have urged him to give this 
aspect of his doctrine a fuller explanation; most of all, per- 
haps, this reason, that it is not a mere aspect, but the very ker- 
nel of his synthesis. Dr. Headlam writes truly that this epistle 
“is fundamental to a proper understanding of St. Paul’s 
thought. To me Ephesians is Pauline through and through, 
and more even than Romans represents the deepest thoughts 


1 Cor. iii. 1; iv. 15; xii. 13. * Gal. lil. 26-28. 
* Col. 1. 18. * Col. 1, 24. * Col. fi. 19. 
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of the Apostle; and to hold, as some would do, that it is a com- 
pilation, or that it is largely interpolated, shows an incapacity 
(in my view) to form a judgment of any value in critical mat- 
ters.”2° And yet, characteristically enough, and significantly 
too, some of the strongest things which the Apostle says in 
this.epistle are not written, as it were, for their own sake, but 
presupposed, and thrown in merely as a motive. He gives full 
and noble expression to the doctrine of the Mystical Body, in 
urging, as in First Corinthians, the harmonious and loyal dis- 
charge of their functions by the several parts of the organ- 
ism * and again in laying down the proper mutual relations 
of husband and wife.** Leading up to the former passage 
comes his earnest exhortation to unity: “Careful to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace: one body and one 
Spirit, as also ye were called in one hope, that of your calling: 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism: one God and Father of all, 
Who is above all and throughout all and in all.” This tremend- 
ous demand for unity, and for the unity of the Mystical Body, 
has at times been so misunderstood, that it appears to be worth 
while to quote Dr. Armitage Robinson’s exposition of a phrase 
in it: “ By a mischievous carelessness of expression, ‘ unity of 
spirit’ is commonly spoken of in contrast to ‘ corporate unity,’ 
and as though it might be accepted as a substitute for it. Such 
language would have been unintelligible to St. Paul. He never 
employs the word ‘spirit’ in a loose way to signify a disposi- 
tion, as we do when we speak of ‘a kindly spirit. To him 
‘spirit’ means ‘spirit,’ and nothing less. It is often hard to 
decide whether he is referring to the Spirit of God or to the 
human spirit. ... But at any rate-no separation of ‘ body’ and 
‘spirit’ is contemplated: and the notion that there could be 
several ‘bodies’ with a ‘unity of spirit’ is entirely alien to 
the thought of St. Paul. It is especially out of place here, as 
the next words show.” ** These next words are the words pre- 
fixed by Dr. Armitage Robinson to his commentary on this epis- 
tle: “ one body and one spirit.” 

The Apostle does not attempt to apply his doctrine of the 
mystical Body to all cases. Like that of the Kingdom of God in 
the Gospels, it has an internal and external aspect; but he does 
not define accurately the relation of the one to the other. He 


*® St. Paul and Christianity, p. viii. ™1 Cor. vi. 
™1 Cor. vii. * Ephesians, pp. 92, 93. 
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ordered a fairly ready use of excommunication, both at Thes- 
salonica and Corinth: he knew (how could he fail to know?) 
that a Christian might lose the faith or fall into grievous sin. 
But he does not discuss their consequent position in terms of 
the Mystical Body, and therefore we shall refrain from doing 
so likewise; rather he presupposes, even in writing to his 
churches, that the normal Christian enjoys both internal and 
external fellowship. He never calls them sinners; they are the 
saints, hallowed within and without, and he would have them 
walk worthily of their holiness. They are one great body, the 
Body of Christ; in Christ, é Xpror@, they live and move and 
have their being, as that Body, still one, yet ever developing, 
grows to the full stature of Christ. That evolution is in quan- 
tity, till the full tale of the elect be told; in unity, as the organ- 
ism increases its power to incorporate and absorb an ever 
greater and more various multitude; in doctrine even, as the 
truth handed down comes to be better understood and worked 
out in all its implication. But the goal, no less than the start- 
ing-point, is ever Christ, the final end set before every human 
being, that great Unity which even irrational creation is de- 
signed to promote and expand, the one far-off and all-contain- 
ing event, the consummation of Old Covenant and New, sum- 
ming up in Himself and recapitulating all things, according to 
the dispensation of God, to be realized in the fullness of time.” 

From what has been said it will be evident that to be in- 
corporated in Christ means for the individual a tremendous 
change; it means to be renewed within and without. St. Paul, 
indeed, strains language to the breaking-point in his effort to 
bring home to his Christians the greatness and completeness 
of the change. It is an abandonment, a death, a crucifixion of 
the old man, the old Adam; and the putting on of the new life, 
the life of Christ. It is an entire offering of oneself to Christ 
through faith, a faith which, as we have already seen, com- 
prises primarily an intellectual belief, but which the Apostle, 
speaking of it in the concrete, regards as embracing far more 
than that belief. Faith usually means to him to cast oneself 
entirely on Christ, to accept Him unconditionally and without 
reserve, to accept Him not merely with head but with heart; not 
merely in principle but in practice, not merely intellectually 
but with all conceivable consequences. Hence he speaks of 

* Eph. i. 10. 
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faith as an obedience, and disbelief is disobedience; and his 
ideal is “faith working through charity.” * 

Prior to this faith and without it, not merely the works of the 
Mosaic Law, but good works of any kind are of no avail for the 
attaining of grace and glory; but this faith necessarily issues 
in good works, the good fruit of a good tree. That it must do 
so is clear from his many exhortations, and, following the Old 
Testament, he insists that God will render to every man accord- 
ing.to his works; indeed, in Eph. ii. 10 it is even said that the 
new creation of the Christian in Christ is for the very purpose 
of the good works “ which God hath prepared beforehand that 
therein we may walk.” Other aspects of this fundamental 
change are baptism, sanctification, justification. “Ye have 
washed yourselves clean, ye have been hallowed, ye have been 
justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ.” ** The Apostle 
speaks of all these things as normally bestowed upon his con- 
verts about the same time, without stopping to make the pos- 
sible distinctions as to precise stages which Catholic theology 
is bound to introduce; we can see from several passages ” that 
the all-embracing faith which he contemplates means unity 
with Christ no less than righteousness from God. This divine 
state of the soul he calls also “life” and “ glory,” not restrict- 
ing either term to the life hereafter: frequently, too, it is 
“ grace,” the word that was to find a permanent place in the- 
ological terminology and overshadow the others. 

By way of illustration rather than proof, let us take the 
first half of the sixth chapter of Romans, and paraphrase it 
very freely; it is the passage that in most points, at all events, 
sets forth in the clearest and fullest way the nature of the 
change we have been describing. “ We have died to sin;” we 
have been through a death, the end of a former existence which 
must never return, an existence of sin, and, indeed, contrasted 
as an existence of sin with the life we are now leading. But 
what is this death? It is baptism; baptism not merely brings 
us into union with Christ Jesus, but more specifically in union 
with Him in His death. His death becomes our death; in Him and 
with Him we die; nay, in Him and with Him we are buried,\be- 
neath the waters of baptism. This is the Apostle’s emphatic way 
of showing the atoning power of Christ’s death; he speaks often 
enough of Christ suffering in behalf of sinners, yet his more 

“Gal. v.6. 1 Cor.vi.11. | ™ Gal. iii, 26, 27; Philip. il. 9; Col. ii. 12, etc. 
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characteristic doctrine, here as in the matter of adoption, is in 
terms of identification. But Christ rose from the dead, the 
Father’s glory taking fuller possession, as it were, of His Body, 
as at the Transfiguration. And with Christ and in Christ we 
rise too from our baptism in glory; it is a new life that is now 
ours, and to which we have to suit our being and conduct. As 
surely as we have taken upon ourselves the likeness of His 
death—for the Apostle here uses the word “ likeness,” though 
this is not, either, his most characteristic phrase—so surely the 
likeness to His resurrection shall be ours. The old man, our 
former self, is crucified in and with Christ—notice the preposi- 
tion civ in composition, which here, as in composition with 
many other words, carries all St. Paul’s system in it—our sin- 
ful body (meaning the flesh with its lusts) is destroyed, so that 
Wwe can serve sin no more. When sin endeavors to press its 
claims upon us, we can simply answer that the individual 
against whom those claims held good is dead, and there is an 
end of the matter. But this death with and in Christ entails 
life with and in Him. Christ, risen from the dead, can die no 
more: He has conquered death, both corporal and spiritual 
death, but the latter is more especially in question here. He 
died to sin once and for all, subjecting Himself to it and letting 
it work its will upon Him; but henceforth it is the Divine Na- 
ture which entirely, as it were, dominates Him, and neither sin 
nor death can touch Him. And so it must be with us. St. Paul 
is setting forth partly fact and partly ideal. Baptism is death 
to sin, but the Christian must remain dead to sin, that not being 
a life with which he may have anything to do; baptism is cruci- 
fixion, but in a certain sense, while here below, he must be re- 
solved to remain upon his cross. He is alive with Christ’s life, 
alive with the life that truly matters before God; let him cul- 
tivate it more and more, and beware of losing it! 

The above may serve to bring out the general trend of 
the Apostle’s thought. It has also brought us to the question of 
conduct. The practical aim of the Christian, in fact, is set 
forth both under a negative and a positive aspect. The nega- 
tive aspect is the crucifixion of self, of the former self, the old 
Adam; it implies a renunciation of all within us that tends to 
sin. We have seen that it is accomplished in baptism, and 
must be maintained afterwards; but from more than one pas- 
sage we gather that while there is, so to speak, an essential 
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stage of crucifixion, without which it is impossible to please 
God, it is still a process that ever admits of greater thorough- 
ness. We can empty ourselves more and more of all that is not 
Christ and that cannot be assimilated to Him and identified 
with Him. Thus, the Apostle certainly does not conceive of the 
Colossians as being at enmity with God; at the outset of his 
epistle, for example, he speaks in glowing terms of their faith 
and charity, and of the fruit which the Gospel is bearing among 
them. Yet he exhorts them in startling words, “ Put to death 
your members that are on earth,” and in his vivid, eager way 
he sets in apposition with these members “ impurity, unclean- 
ness,” and the rest; and a little further on he bids them “ strip 
off the old man with his practices.” ** And so it is with incor- 
poration, with the Christ-life also, which he would have ever 
more intense; not that it is in reality to break or destroy human 
nature itself, for this is far from his thought, but it is to raise 
our nature to a higher plane and a higher activity, and it is 
only what cannot be so raised that must go. It is not his pur- 
pose to create a void, but rather to fill every inch of space, if 
we may use so material a term, to the best and fullest advan- 
tage, that it may be Christ alone that lives and works in us—for 
Christ is God. Not, of course, that this is pantheism: the Apos- 
tle did not think it worth his while to guard against miscon- 
struction in this respect, nor do we: but the divine action is so 
intimate and so penetrating that he found terms of positive 
identification alone adequate to express it in our poor human 
speech and to our very finite minds. 

We ourselves, on the other hand, for clearness’ sake de- 
clare the divine action to be in the main twofold. “In the lan- 
guage of current Catholic theology,” if I may refer once more 
to what I have written elsewhere,” “ it is before all else ‘ sanc- 
tifying grace,’ which again in the scholastic terminology of the 
Aristotelian categories is a qualitas inherens anime. But 
this ‘ quality’ represents such a pénetration and transforma- 
tion of the human soul by divine action, that St. Paul and the 
Fathers have alike strained thought and language to the utter- 
most to give us some inkling of its supremely intimate and 
supremely transcendental character. And even those who may 
' themselves feel some difficulty in accepting their teaching on 
this point will none the less recognize the general drift of their 

Col. fii. 5-9. ® Journal of Thological Studies, vol. xvii., p. 260. 
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thought.” Thus far the divine action in what may be called 
its static aspect. But it also has a dynamic aspect, the con- 
stant energizing of intellect and will; “for it is God Who work- 
eth in you both the will and the act.” * It is for us to see to it 
that this divine possession remain not inactive. “Him Who 
knew not sin He made sin for our sakes, that in Him we might 
become the justness of God; and as His fellow-workers we ex- 
hort you not to receive the grace of God in vain.” * “To put 
on the Lord Jesus Christ” can be for the Apostle the compen- 
dium, not merely of doctrine,** but of intensely practical ex- 
hortation.** With his beloved Philippians he goes in a manner 
even farther; “let that mind be in you which was in Christ 
Jesus,” ** and so he proceeds to the lesson of humility. To 
those who believed Christ living and working within them, it 
might seem almost a tame thought to turn to imitate Him; yet 
this, too, upon occasion is not wanting,** for fear the call to 
consequent action should lack aught in clearness. 

To one that had utterly surrendered himself to Christ 
here below, there could be but one hereafter. St. Paul is so 
taken up with the immense privileges conferred upon the Chris- 
tian in this life that he has rather less to say of the next life 
than one might perhaps expect. Yet the body was not to re- 
main crucified for ever, but death was to be swallowed up in 
victory; and he tells his beloved Philippians of his desire “ to 
set forth and to be with Christ—for that were far better.” ** 
That will be the Christian’s full glory, to which the sufferings 
of this present time are not worthy to be compared, the glory of 
the body then matching the glory of the soul, in full harmony 
and unity with the glory of the risen Christ, “ the first fruits 
of them that sleep. For since by a man came death, by a Man 
also cometh resurrection from the dead. For as in Adam all 
die, so in Christ all shall be made to live.” *” 

And there we close, in the consummation of perfect union. 
Christianus alter Christus, so it has been said; but he who 
would have the mind of Paul, of him who himself thought ‘to 
have the mind of Christ,** must master another, a deeper, a 
more enthralling, a diviner lesson, summed up in words so 
simple, “’Tis no longer I that live, ’tis Christ liveth in me.” * 
In this crowning formula the alter can no longer find a place. 


* Philip ii. 13. 12 Cor. v. 21; vi. 1. 3 Gal. iii. 27. 
Rom. xiii. 14; cf. Col. ili. 10-12 * Philip. ii. 5. % FE. g., 1 Cor. xi. 1. 
* Philip. i. 23. 1 Cor. xv. 20-22. %1 Cor. ii. 16. * Gal. ii. 20. 
























CATHOLIC LITHUANIA. 


BY F. AURELIO PALMIERI, 0O.S.A., D.D. 







HE real victims of the World War are ‘he small 
nations: They have lost their fortune, their in- 
dependence, their industry, their commerce, their 
national treasures. They have become helpless 
throngs of women and children, living in pro- 
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longed agony. 

The soil of Poland has become the grave of the best of her 
sons who died of starvation or were forced to kill each other 
while fighting under hostile colors. The heroic blood of 
Poland has been lavishly shed not for the defence of Polish 
ideals, civilization and independence, but to satiate the eager- 

ness for booty of an irreconcilable foe. Belgium is still endur- 
ing a cruel martyrdom. With her priests, women and children 
massacred, her beautiful and artistic towns converted into 
heaps of smoking ruins, her seats of learning burnt down, she 
unflinchingly faces her trials, and will transmit her name to 
posterity as the embodiment of the noblest Catholic heroism. 
Rumania, Serbia, Montenegro, Armenia have been almost 
wiped out from the map of Europe. They are transformed into 
vast cemeteries. 

Nor does this complete the list of the crucified small na- 
tions. Other peoples, not mentioned in military bulletins, have 
paid a heavy toll of lives to the Moloch of war. Almost un- 
known in the day of peaceful effort to rise in culture, and to 

develop national consciousness, they asked but a little space 
to bask freely in the sun. But in an instant they were plunged 
into the ghastly horrors of war. They have been tortured, 
but in their agony they have emerged from obscurity. 

Among these small nations, bleeding from the War and, 
because of the War, that have attracted the attention and 
sympathies of the great European public, Lithuania may well 
stand at the top of the list. A few years ago her name was 
known but to scholars. For centuries, the conditions of her 
political existence, and the pressure exerted upon her national 
genius by the more powerful nations, with which, willingly or 
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otherwise, she had become partner in the struggle for life, had 
retarded the growing development of her distinct culture. 

The Lithuanians, however, never lost their national con- 
sciousness. They never fused with their neighbors or masters. 
Among Slavs and Teutons, they kept their own ethnical unity. 
Their language, the nearest approach to Sanscrit among West- 
ern tongues, was their weapon of defence against all attempts 
at denationalization. Recalling the days of their glory and in- 
dependence, they firmly hope that, in the reconstruction of 
Europe after the War, justice will be done to their national 
claims. 

The restoration of the Fatherland, the dream of Mickie- 
wicz, the greatest Lithuanian poet who wrote his masterpieces 
in Polish, is also the dream of the present leaders of suffering 
Lithuania. And as Catholics we hope that their claims will be 
recognized. For Lithuania is a strong Catholic nation. Her 
faith blossoms with the blood of martyrdom. Christian piety 
and a tender devotion to the Blessed Virgin are native char- 
acteristics of the Lithuanian soul. In Europe, Lithuania is the 
youngest daughter of the Catholic Church.' Not until the end 
of the fourteenth century were the weeds of paganism grubbed 
up from her soil, although her evangelization began earlier. 
Yet to the honor of the early Lithuanians, it ought to be said 
that their pagan beliefs were purer than those of the Greeks 
and Romans. The peculiar feature of the divinities of the 
Lithuanian Pantheon is that they are all chaste. Lithuanian 
mythology ignored married gods. All its goddesses were vir- 
gins. Moreover, even in their polytheistic darkness, the 
Lithuanians believed some of the truths of natural religion, 
that Christian revelation illumines, such as the future life, 
the recompense of virtue, and the punishment of vice. 

The earliest evangelization of Lithuania bears a German 
stamp. It foreshadowed the political invasion and exploitation 
of the country by the Teutonic Knights. 


2OQOur historical data is drawn from the Lietuvos istorija, Su kunigaiksciu 
paveikslais ir zemlapiu ir lietuvos rasliavos apzvalga (History of Lithuania with 
the Portraits of its Grand Dukes and Geographical Maps, and an Historical Sketch of its 
Literature), by “ Maironis,’”’ Mgr. John Maculevicius (Matsulevic), rector of the Ecclesi- 
astical Seminary of Kovno. Petrograd, 1906. The history of Maculevicius closes with 
the reign of Stanislas Poniatowski, King of Poland (1764-1795). A careful history 
of Lithuania from the earliest times till Gedinimas (1316-1341) was written by 
Simon Daukantas: Lietuvos istorija nuo seniausiu gadiniu iki Gediminui. Plymouth, 
Pa., 1893 (two volumes). 3 Maironis, p. 3. 
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Meinhard, a canon of St. Augustine, in the second half of 
the twelfth*century went to Livonia, learned the language of 
the natives, and brought about many conversions. After sev- 
eral years of fruitful apostleship he set out for Rome, to give 
an account of his apostolic labors, and was named bishop of 
Livonia in 1191. His successor, Berthold, who was consecrated 
at Bremen in 1196 opened the region freely to the invasion of 
the German clergy and nobility. The Germans brought into 
this new field of evangelization not merely an ambition to win 
a new family of brethren in Christ, but political ambitions as 
well. This led the Lithuanians to rebel against them and to 
drive them from their fiefs. The Germans then determined 
to convert them by force. 

The new Bishop, Albert d’Apeldorn (1199-1229), started for 

‘Livonia with an armed escort, and built several castles, among 
them that of Riga. He founded the Order of the Knights of the 
Cross (Gladiferi or Ensiferi Livonienses), who, not long after, 
were merged into the Teutonic Order. 

Lithuanian historians of Lithuania hold the Teutonic 
Knights responsible for the delay in her conversion to Chris- 
tianity. Wishing to maintain their own grasp upon Lithuania, 
they circulated false reports to excite the suspicions of the Holy 
See as to the readiness of Lithuanians in embracing the Chris- 
tian faith. In 1251, Mindaugas, grand duke of Lithuania, sent 
an embassy to Pope Innocent IV. seeking to place his kingdom 
under the protection of the Holy See. The Pope received the 
Lithuanian ambassador with great honor, and complied with 
the request of Mindaugas, who received the royal crown and 
consecration from the hands of Henry Armakan, Bishop of 
Culm, in 1252. Several documents, published by the learned 
Oratorian, A. Theiner, in his monumental collection: Vetera 
monumenta Poloniz et Lithuaniz, show clearly the Pope’s 
interest in the welfare of nascent Lithuanian Christianity. In 
a letter to the Bishop of Culm he advocated the use of mild- 
ness and meekness as the best weapons to win to the Church 
the pagan tribes of the new kingdom. 

Unfortunately, the injunctions of the Pope were not ob- 
served. The Teutonic Knights seized upon the rich province of 
Samogitia, and usurped for their own use the commerce of the . 
whole of Lithuania. Their harshness, avidity and cruelty pro- 
voked a powerful reaction against their religious and political 

VOL. CVII.—38 
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tyranny. The Lithuanians rose in rebellion, and in a very 
fierce battle, on the banks of the Durbe, on July 13, 1260, they 
completely routed the Teutonic Knights. 

The excesses of the Order compromised the future of 
Lithuanian Christianity. King Mindaugas was murdered. The 
pagans again came into power. For thirty years, the whole 
region suffered all the horrors of civil war, and all work of 
evangelization was suspended. 

A new attempt to Christianize Lithuania under Vytenis, in 
1300, failed on account of the jealousy and perfidy of the Teu- 
tonic Knights. Several Franciscan monks who were sent by 
the Archbishop of Riga to Vytenis were barbarously killed or 
burned alive by them. 

With the reign of Gedinimas, the national hero of Lithu- 
ania (1316-1341), a new era begins for Lithuanian Christianity. 
Gedinimas is the greatest-figure in the history of the inde- 
pendent Lithuanian kingdom. His chief title to glory was de- 
rived from his decision to open his country to the vivifying in- 
fluence of Catholic faith and Western civilization. He con- 
fided the conversion of his subjects to missionaries of the Fran- 
ciscan and Dominican Orders. His letter to Pope John XXIL., 
written in 1323, is a strong list of complaints against the Teu- 
tonic Knights. It is, he avers, not because of any hatred of 
Christianity that he is driven to take up arms. He is fighting 
for the defence of his people, and resisting German aggres- 
sors. He declares himself to be ready to embrace Christianity 
on condition that Lithuania shall have nothing in common with 
her German torturers, the Teutonic Knights and their Grand 
Master.* 

Gedinimas built two churches for the Franciscans, at Vilna 
and Novogorodok. In 1324 he received at this capital the 
legates of Pope John XXII. But the intrigues of the Teutonic 
Orders, whose aim was the possession of Lithuania, continued 
to retard the conversion of the nation. 

The conversion of Lithuania was finally achieved by 
Poland, whose recompense was great. For centuries, 
Lithuania shared a common fate with Poland, and became 
almost identified with her. In 1385, the crown of Poland was 
offered to Jagellon, grand duke of Lithuania, by the young 


* T. Narbut, Dzieje narodu Litewskiego (History of the Lithuanian People). Vilna, 
vol. iv., doc. xiv. 
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heiress of the Polish throne, Hedwige. Jagellon had promised 
to convert his subjects to the Catholic faith, to reconcile to 
Rome the schismatic Malorussians and Bielorussians of his 
State, and to receive baptism himself. He was baptized at 
Cracow on February 14, 1386, and his marriage with Hedwige 
took place on the fourth of March. 

In 1387, Jagellon.returned to Lithuania to fulfill his prom- 
ises. He granted to the Lithuanian boyars who would embrace 
the Catholic faith, the same rights as those enjoyed by the Pol- 
ish nobility. He forbade mixed marriages between Catholics 
and Orthodox. The Polish clergy began to preach in Lithuania 
to the members of the nobility, while the Franciscans at Vilna 
preached in Lithuanian to the common people. The idols were 
destroyed. On the ruins of the temple of Perkunas, the god of 
thunder, rose the cathedrals of Vilna. The first bishop was a 
Lithuanian, and a Franciscan, Andrew, 1388-1398. 

In a few years Lithuania became, at least nominally, a 
Catholic nation. In vain the Teutonic Knights strove to dis- 
parage the success of Jagellon, by saying that the Lithuanian 
boyars’ conversion to Christianity was merely a pretext to se- 
cure the privileges of the Polish nobility. Pope Urban VI. was 
not deceived by their false reports. In a letter, dated April 17, 
1388, he highly praised the apostolic zeal of King Jagellon. 

Lithuania was reorganized from the point of view of 
ecclesiastical administration in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Its territory was divided into six dioceses: Vilna, 
Semogitia,* Lutsk, Kiev, Kamenetz and Chelm. The diocese of 
Vilna embraced all of Lithuania proper, and at the end of the 
fifteenth century it began to have suffragan bishops. Later on, 
some bishops of Vilna—especially Prince James Massalski, 1762- 
1794—attempted to separate the Lithuanian Church from that 
of Poland and to make Vilna the seat of an independent arch- 
bishopric. Their efforts, however, failed in face of the ener- 
getic opposition of the archbishops of Gniezno (Gnesen). 

The history of the conversion of Lithuania is characterized 
by an unfortunate feature. For a long time the Lithuanians 
were baptized and nominally converted to the Catholic Church, 





* Bishop Matthias Wolonczewski (in Lithuanian, Valancauskas) (1850-1875) wrote 
the most important work on the history of the Catholic Church in Lithuania: 
Zemajtiu Wiskupiste (The Diocese of Samogitia). Shenandoah, Pa., 1897. See 
Maironis, Lietuvos istorija, pp. 237, 240. i 
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but they were not well instructed in the teaching and practices 
of their new religion. Even in the sixteenth century we find 
traces of paganism among the people. The influence of pagan- 
ism was so strong that remnants of its literature and worship 
filtered into Christianity. The reason for this is to be found, 
of course, in the hurried conversion of the Lithuanian tribes to 
Christianity. Historical sources relate that in the space of 
thirty years (1387-1417) Jagellon and his cousin Vitautas con- 
verted to Christianity five millions of their Lithuanian subjécts. 
Evidently, the number is exaggerated. It cannot be denied, 
however, that at times violence was exerted in order to wrest 
the Lithuanian tribes from paganism. At times the apostolic 
zeal of Jagellon went so far as to provoke rebellions among his 
subjects, strongly attached, as they were, to the worship of 
their idols. 

But, nearly all the Lithuanian writers assure us that the re- 
ligious darkness which spread over Lithuania in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, was the natural outcome of the defects 
of Lithuanian ecclesiastical organization. From the very out- 
set of her Catholic life Lithuania was generally deprived of a 
native clergy, sacerdotes naturales. The evangelization of her 
people was entrusted to the Polish clergy, who did not always 
care to learn the language of their flock.* 

The Papal Nuncio to the court of Poland, Alexander 
Kumuleus, who by instruction of Clement VIII. visited the dio- 
cese of Vilna in 1595-1597, laments that through their ignorance 
of the Lithuanian language, many priests were not able to ad- 
minister the sacraments. There were even children who died 
without baptism.* And his dark picture of the sorrowful con- 
dition of Lithuanian Christianity is confirmed by the testimony 
of the Lithuanian Canon, Nicholas Dauksza, who wrote that the 
lamentable decay of Christian life in Lithuania was due to the 


*La situation de l’Eglise Catholique en Lithuanie. Pro Lithuania. Lausanne, 
1917, III année, p. 54; E. Volteris, Lietuvska chrestomatija (Lithuanian Chrestomathy). 
Petrograd, 1901, p. 27; K. Propolanis, Polskie apostolstwo w Litwie (The Polish 
Apostleship in Lithuania), Vilna, 1913, pp. 22, 23. A French revised edition of this 
work, which is well supplied with documents, was published under the title: L’Eglise 
Polonaise en Lithuanie, Paris, 1914. See also: J. Gabrys, La question polonaise en 
relation avec la question lithuanienne, Paris, 1915; A. Jakosztas, Lithuaniens et 
Polonais, Paris, 1913; De lingua polonica in Ecclesiis Lithuaniae, Cannae, 1906; Le 
condizioni dei Lituani cattolici nella diocesi di Vilna, Roma, 1912. 


*M. Balinski, Dawna Akademja Wilenska (The Ancient Academy of Vilna). Petro- 
grad, 1862, p. 440. 
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abandonment of the native Lithuanian language: z opuszczenia 
jezyka ojezystego." 

Because of the neglect of national culture, Lithuania was 
nearly won over to Protestantism in the sixteenth century. The 
first seeds of the Reformation were sown in Lithuanian soil in 
1542 by Abraham Kulwa, a Lithuanian who had studied the- 
ology in Germany.- In 1550, a German priest, John Winkler, 
who secretly professed the doctrines of the Reformation, went 
to Vilna. He gathered some followers from among the culti- 
vated classes. The earliest heralds of Protestantism in Lithu- 
ania raised up the flag of Lithuanian nationalism. The first 
book printed in Lithuanian was the Lutheran catechism by 
Mazvydis-Vaitkunas, published at Koenigsberg in 1547. At the 
end of the sixteenth century a pastor of the same town trans- 
lated into Lithuanian all the books of the Old Testament, and 
in 1591 published in two volumes the explanatory sermons of 
the Sunday Gospels of the whole year. Several families of the 
Lithuanian nobility, the Radziwills, Sapiehas, and Chodkiewicz 
passed over to Protestantism. The ferment of a religious up- 
heaval spread through the masses of the people and the ranks 
of the clergy. 

Lithuania was nearly on the brink of a lamentable defec- 
tion from the Catholic faith when Walerjan Protasewicz, 
Bishop of Vilna (1556-1580), invited the Jesuits to arrest the 
victorious sweep of Protestantism in Lithuania. They arrived 
at Vilna in 1569 and set about their task at once. They built 
colleges and schools, published apologetical treatises, opened 
discussions with the theologians of the Reformation, and re- 
vived Catholic feeling throughout the whole country. The 
leader of the Catholic reaction was Peter Skarga, S.J., the 
purest glory of Polish literature, one of the greatest orators of 
the world, a prophet who foretold the partition of Poland two 
hundred years before its occurrence. In 1570, the Jesuits 
opened a college at Vilna. The Lithuanian nobility favored 
the foundation. King Sigismond Augustus and Prince Casimir 
Sapieha bequeathed to it their precious collections of classical 
and scientific books. In 1578, thanks to the influence of Prince 
Georges Radziwill, the college of Vilna was raised to the rank 
of university, and called the Academy of Vilna. In 1579, Stefan 
Bathory raised it to the rank of Cracow University. In 1641, 


‘See Lietuviszkiejie rasztai ir rasztininkai (Lithuanian Writers and Writings), 
Tilsit, 1890, pp. 12, 13. 
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the faculties of medicine and civil canon law added new bril- 
liance to the Academy. In time it eclipsed the University of 
Cracow. A few years after its foundation, in 1586, it numbered 
seven hundred students. It became a beacon-light not only for 
Lithuania and Poland, but for Russia. The literary renaissance 
of Malo-Russia, in the seventeenth century, the foundation of 
the Orthodox Academy of Kiev under Metropolitan Peter 
Moghilas, the cultural awakening of Great Russia at the end of 
the same century through the influence of Malorussian scholars 
—all these movements had their origin in the development of 
Catholic learning under the influence of Jesuits. Even the cul- 
tural supremacy of Poland in Lithuania and Malo-Russia 
sprang from the Catholic Reaction, inaugurated and unceas- 
ingly fostered by the Jesuit schools. 

When we see the brilliant réle played by the Society of 
Jesus in the history of Polish culture, we cannot but wonder 
at the severe judgment pronounced upon it by a recent his- 
torian of Polish literature.® 

At the outset, in dealing with the Lithuanians, the Jesuits 
understood the necessity of fostering the national culture of the 
country, and to cultivate the study of the Lithuanian and 
Ruthenian languages. Peter Skarga urged the teaching of the 
Russian tongue in the Ruthenian schools in order to hasten the 
extinction of the Oriental schism. Other Jesuits wrote devo- 
tional books, hymns, sermons in Lithuanian and Lettish. Con- 
stantine Sirvydas (1564-1631) published a grammar of the 
Lithuanian language (Clavis lingue lithuane), a Latin- 
Lithuanian-Polish Dictionary (Dictionarium trium linguarum), 
and a manual entitled “Points for Sermons” (Punktay 
sakimu). 

Unhappily, the enthu: ‘2sm of the earliest days died away. 
The Academy of Vilna, and later, the Jesuit colleges ostracized 
the Lithuanian language. They endeavored only to graft upon 
Lithuania the Polish culture; and Casimir Propolanis is right in 
complaining that they did nothing to enlighten the Lithuanian 
nation in its own tongue.® The truth is, however, that the So- 
ciety of Jesus was not directly responsible for the decay of 
the Lithuanian language. The Polonized Lithuanian nobles 


Jan de Holewinski, An Outline of the History of Polish Literature, in Poland’s 
Case for Independence. New York, 1916, p. 189. 

* Jezuici.... nic prawie nic zrobili dia oswiatu ludu litewskiego w jego wlasnym 
jezyku. Op. cit., p. 42. 
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contemned their native tongue as plebeian, hence the elimina- 
tion of the Lithuanian language from the Jesuits’ schools was a 
natural consequence of the prevalence of Polish culture among 
the Lithuanian nobility. 

The Polonization of Lithuania made giant strides after the 
famous treaty of Lublin, in 1569, whereby Lithuania joined 
her fate to that of Poland. Polish culture became firmly 
grounded in Lithuania, and until the partition of Poland and 
the collapse beneath the Russian yoke, the history of the 
Lithuanian Church is, indeed, hardly more than a detached 
page of the history of that of Poland. 

The Polish insurrection in 1861 put the fidelity of the 
Lithuanians to the Catholic Church to a severe test. Under the 
iron rule of General Muraviev, Lithuania became a land of sor- 
row and an arena of martyrdom. The Bishops of Vilna and 
Seyni were exiled; many priests sent to Siberia or executed; 
the finest and most historic Catholic churches were converted 
into Orthodox churches. Swarms of Orthodox priests and 
monks vainly tried to restore, as they alleged, the ancient 
Orthodoxy among Lithuanians and Ruthenians. The policy of 
the Russian Government aimed at a literary Russification of 
Lithuania as a preliminary step to its religious Russification. 
It was forbidden to publish Lithuanian books, unless printed 
in Slavic letters. Of course the Catholic Lithuanians did not 
yield to the violent measures aimed at undermining their faith. 
They sacrificed rather the most cherished jewel of a civilized 
people, their mother tongue. For more than forty years, they 
used Polish prayer books. Instead of furthering the Russifica- 
tion of the country, the Russian policy contributed powerfully 
to its Polonization. And by means of the Church, Lithuania 
would have been entirely merged into the Polish culture, had 
not Lithuanian nationalism found shelter abroad, and some 
priests, by their literary work, preserved and developed the 
germs of national spirit. 

During the period of ostracism of the Lithuanian press, 
Tilsit in Prussia became the literary centre of Lithuania. 
Lithuanian books and periodicals printed here, crossed the Rus- 
sian frontiers and maintained among Lithuanians their patrio- 
tic ideals. Monsignor J. Maculevicius (Maironis) of Kovno 
with warm poetic feeling, exalted in his lyrics the beauty and 
past glories of his country. Monsignor Anthony Baranowski, 
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Bishop of Seiny, wrote many lyric poems—some of which to- 
day are sung in every Lithuanian house—and by his epic 
Anyksciu Silelis (The Anyksciu Forest) reminded his country- 
men of the heroic deeds of their ancestors. Monsignor Matthias 
Valancius or Wolonczewski, Bishop of Samogitia, laid the 
foundation of the history of the Lithuanian Church by his 
scholarly work: Zemaiciu vyskupyste (The Bishopric of 
Samogitia). 

Like the clergy of the Uniate Rumanians, or those of the 
Catholic Croats, Slovenes and Slovaks, the Lithuanian clergy 
were the pioneers in the intellectual renaissance of their own 
people. By their ceaseless toil, they prepared their countrymen 
for political independence. They harmoniously blended re- 
ligious and patriotic aspirations. For this reason they were 
called upon to assume the leadership of their own people, and 
to exert a paramount influence upon the national development. 
By sincere devotion to a programme of sound nationalism, 
they won the loyal zeal of their flocks, and made the Catholic 
faith the main spring of their national life. 

The Lithuanian Church has three dioceses. Politically, 
and according to the former map of Russia, Lithuania was 
included in the governments of Vilna, Kovno, Suvalki and 
Grodno. Previously the government also of -Minsk had 
belonged to it. 

From an ecclesiastical point of view, the three dioceses of 
Lithuania—Vilna, Samogitia or Kovno and Seyni—include 
more than what, strictly speaking, lay within Lithuania’s 
ethnographical boundaries. The diocese of Vilna, the most 
ancient of all, includes the governments of Vilna and Grodno; 
that of Samogitia, the governments of Kovno and Courland; 
that of Seyni, the governments of Suvalki and Lomza. The 
limits of the Lithuanian dioceses were fixed in 1847 by the Con- 
cordat between the Holy See and Nicolas I. 

According to the latest diocesan directories, the Catholic 
population within the limits of the diocese of Vilna numbers 
1,391,141 souls; with 311 parish churches, and 535 priests. The 
diocese of Samogitia has a Catholic population of 1,356,381 
souls, 219 parish churches, 152 chapels, and 637 priests. The 
diocese of Seyni numbers 695,414 souls, 128 parish churches, 21 
chapels, and 352 priests. The directories, however, do not give 
the number of Lithuanian Catholics in Lithuania. 
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We will find if we consult the figures drawn from Lithu- 
anian >purces, that the Lithuanian-speaking Catholic popula- 
tion of the five former Russian governments included within 
the three dioceses of Lithuania amounts to 2,565,000 souls. If 
we add to that number 300,000 Lithuanians scattered through- 
out Russia, 30,000 Lithuanians living in England, and 750,000 
Lithuanians whu have emigrated to the United States, the total 
number of Lithuanian Catholics seems to be about 4,430,000 
souls. 

It is needless to say that the calculations based on Polish 
sources differ widely from those made by Lithuanian writers. 
According to the Poles, the number of Poles in Lithuania is 
1,566,540, representing as much as thirteen and six-tenths per 
cent of the local population. But even Polish writers admit 
that the number of their countrymen in Lithuania has been 
greatly reduced by the abolition of the Uniate Church and in 
consequence of the deportation of a considerable number of 
Poles, and that the great majority of the inhabitants of the gov- 
ernment of Kovno consists of Lithuanians.” 

The renaissance of Lithuanian Catholicism after the ukase 
of April 17-30, 1905, which granted liberty of conscience, is the 
best fruit of the apostolic zeal of the Lithuanian clergy. In the 
midst of the social whirlwind produced by the ukase, the 
Lithuanian clergy were obliged to face at one time several im- 
portant problems linked with the welfare of the Catholic 
Church and of their own people. They were obliged to defend 
themselves against the nationalists who hooted at them as the 
tools of Polonism, and the foes of Lithuanian culture. They 
had to thwart the propaganda of Socialism, which was rapidly 
spreading among the mass of the people, and which assumed 
an attitude openly hostile to the Church. They felt also the 
‘ necessity of arming themselves against a possible reaction of 
the Russian Orthodox clergy, already sore at heart because of 
the numerous conversions of Ruthenians to Catholicism." 

The urgent need of Catholic organization made itself 

%” Arthur E. Gurney, The Population of the Polish Commonwealth, in Poland’s 
Case for Independence, pp. 130, 132. 

4 Dr. Anthony Viscont (PhD., Louvain), La Lithuanie religieuse, Geneva, 1918; 
W. Vidunas, La Lithuanie dans le passé et dans le présent, Geneva, 1918; C. Verbelis, 
La Lithuanie russe au point de vue statistique et ethnographique, Geneva, 1918; 
Rev. Adam Vilimovicius, La Lithuanie, Geneva, 1918; Pro Lithuania, Bulletins du 


bureau d’informations de Lithuanie, Paris-Lausanne, 1915-1918, and A Plea for 
the Lithuanians, Philadelphia, Pa., 1916-1918. 
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felt in 1905, when sixty leaders of Lithuanian Socialism exerted 
a considerable influence upon the proceedings of the 
Lithuanian seimas (diet) in which two thousand Lithuanians 
took part. Three professors of the Roman Catholic Ecclesiasti- 
cal Academy at Petrograd, Peter Bucis, Alexander Dambraus- 
kas, and John Maculevicius drew up a programme of organiza- 
tion for the party of Christian democracy. The social Catholic 
movement in Lithuania dates from that decisive step. 

First of all, the Lithuanian clergy recognized the necessity 
of developing a press. After forty years of enforced silence, 
the Lithuanians were eager for the revival of their own lan- 
guage, and the diffusion of their own literature.’ 

Weekly and monthly reviews were established and the 
need of a daily paper being felt to fight the liberal and So- 
cialistic propaganda in Lithuania, Rev. Joseph Tumas started 
the publication of Viltis (Hope), in 1907. This aggressive daily 
paper is still the best champion of Catholic Lithuanian nation- 
alism. Before the War the Catholic press in Lithuania comprised 
seventeen papers and reviews; while the liberals and Socialists 
had but eight. These figures show the admirable zeal of the 
Lithuanian clergy for the enlightenment of their own flock, 
and the defence of Catholic principles and doctrines in their 
own land. 

Parallel with the development of the Catholic press in 
Lithuania ran the development of primary instruction. The 
Lithuanian clergy devoted their energies to the organization of 
parochial schools. And in 1909 several young priests who had 
completed their studies in the Université Catholique of Lou- 
vain organized the League of Lithuanian Students, to gather 
together the Catholic students and foster their intellectual and 
moral development. The League published in 1911 the 
monthly review known as Ateitis (The Future). 

Social welfare work for the Lithuanian Catholic popula- 
tion, also occupied the attention of the Lithuanian clergy and 


%3In 1911 Canon Joseph Skvireckas, professor at the Seminary of Kovno, pub- 
lished the first volume of his monumental work, Sventas Rastas senojo ir nau jojo 
istatymo arba Testamento su Vulgatos tekstu (The Holy Scripture of the Old and 
New Testaments According to the Text of the Vulgate). Kovno, Printing-house of 
the Society of St. Casimir, 1911. Two other volumes followed in 1913. The transla- 
tion is enriched with a learned commentary and introductions. The War has stopped 
the publication of the whole work, which will embrace six volumes. In 1906 the 
same author published a popular edition of the Gospels and of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, Sventa Musu Viespaties Jezaus Kristaus Evangelija ir Apostalu Darbai. Kovno, 
1906. 
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met with remarkable success. The temperance movement in- 
augurated in 1856 by the Right Rev. Matthias Valancius or 
Wolonczewski in 1858, succeeded so well that in 1864 in the 
diocese of Kovno only five persons per thousand were addicted 
to intoxicants. But that same year General Muraviev dissolved 
all temperance leagues. For political and economic reasons 
the Russian bureaucracy deliberately preferred to besot its 
subjects! The campaign cf Bishop Valancius was resumed, 
however, in 1908 by the Blaivybe (Temperance), a society 
founded by several priests of the diocese of Semogitia. The 
Society spread all over Lithuania, and in 1913 it embraced 
48,000 members. 

The development of Catholic benefit and coéperative so- 
cieties is also a product of the spirit of initiative of the 
Lithuanian clergy. The foundation of societies for codperative 
purposes was forced upon Lithuanians by the rural policy of 
the Russian Government and the Polish landowners. The Rus- 
sian Peasant Bank devoted large sums of money to dispossess 
the Lithuanian peasants of their land so as to be able to fill 
their places with Russian colonists. The Poles, in their turn, 
established a banking company at Warsaw to further the Pol- 
ish rural colonization of Lithuania. To meet the danger threat- 
ening the vitality of their economic life, the Lithuanians 
formed in 1900 their first codperative society. Rev. Vincent 
Jarulaitis, a member of the Imperial Duma, through the foun- 
dation of a powerful banking corporation, warded off the 
economic ruin of the Lithuanian peasantry. 

The calamities brought to Lithuania by the War, and the 
devastation of her towns and villages by both the Russian and 
German armies, have considerably augmented the duties and 
zeal of the Lithuanian clergy. Lithuanian priests are generally 
at the head of the sections of the Lithuanian Relief Fund Com- 
mittee. In Switzerland, they have organized special commit- 
tees to assist their starving and martyrized countrymen. In a 
letter addressed to Monsignor Constantine Olszevski, Canon 
of the Chapter of Samogitia, and Chairman of the Lithuanian 
Executive Commission of Relief for the Victims of the War, the 
Holy Father, Benedict XV., sent a sum of twenty thousand 
francs. He has also invited all the bishops throughout the 
world to take up a collection for the unfortunate Lithuanians 
in all Catholic churches. 
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The Lithuanians are now struggling for national in- 
dependence.** The general convention of Lithuanians, held 
at Berne, from February 18th to March 3d, declared that 
if the World War is a war for the freedom of the op- 
pressed nations, Lithuania is entitled to complete national 
independence. They resolved that “the unity of Lithuania 
and Poland, which was destroyed at the end of the eight- 
eenth century, has actually and rightfully ceased to 
exist. The Lithuanian nation, desirous of securing Polish in- 
dependence along its ethnical boundaries, is none the less de- 
sirous to remain the ruler of its own land, and protests against 
any attempt whatever to usurp Lithuanian rights in Lithuania.” 

The Lithuanians, Poles and Ruthenians, have fought and 
bled in defence of their civilization and of their Catholic faith. 
In the period of their national distress they have turned their 
eyes towards Rome; they have found in their clergy the 
palladium of their national life; they have undergone the great- 
est sacrifices. The World War will have been fought in vain, 
if Poland, Lithuania and Ruthenia fail to rise up from cruel 
bondage to the freest national development. 

48 See Kokia antonomija Lietuvai reikalinga? (What Kind of Autonomy is Needed 
by Lithuanians?), Chicago, Ill., 1914; A Memorandum Upon the Lithuanian Nation, 
Paris, 1911; A Sketch of the Lithuanian Nation, Paris, 1912; Lithuany and the Autono- 


my of Poland, Paris, 1915; The Polish Question, London, 1915, by J. Gabrys. See also 
Lithuaniens et Polonais, by A. Jaksztas. 








THE LORE OF FAIRYLAND. 


BY EVELYN MARCH PHILLIPPS. 


I. 
aa HERE was a time when throughout northern 
yi Europe there ran a recognized undercurrent of 
being, midway between our life and the life of 
inanimate things. When every wood and cave, 
>4, every glen and river was the home and hiding 
place of a tribe of creatures, remote from man, yet intimately 
concerned with him and credited with possessing almost un- 
limited powers of magic and enchantment. , 

The antiquity of this belief and its extent are too great to be 
set forth in this small space. It is a belief which reaches back 
into a primitive age. There is little doubt that it is a form of 
survival of what were religious tenets and that former divini- 
ties have been transformed into fairies. The notion that there 
exist preternatural men and women, who invisibly inhabit re- 
gions not always open to our ken, and yet can indulge in inter- 
course with the human race, obtains not only among the Scan- 
dinavian, British, Celtic and Teutonic races, but in Arabia, 
Persia and India, among the Tartars, and even among the sav- 
age tribes of Africa. 

The name of Fairy has been deduced with great plausibility 
from the Persian Peri, and it is urged that Morgan, so cele- 
brated as a fairy of old romance, is Mergain Peri, equally 
famed in Eastern story, but it seems more probable that it 
is among the Parce of antiquity, also called the Fate, that the 
origin is to be found. The connection between the Parce or 
fates and the fairies will be evident when we recollect how 
often all these are represented, as at the birth of heroes or 
princes, bestowing good and evil gifts. 

From Fata was formed a verb, fatare, to enchant and so 
we come to faer, the old French verb having the same meaning, 
with its participle, faé, to the chevaliers faés, les dames faées 
or fées and to faérie, the art of illusion and enchantment. 

So it is used before the time of Chaucer. “ Plusieurs par- 
lent de faeries et de songes, de phantosmes et de men- 
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songes,” ? says an old French writer. “En effet, s'il me falloit 
retourner en faérie, je ne scauroye en prendre mon chemin,” ? 
exclaims Ogier le Dannoye—and in Chaucer’s Merchant's Tale 
is found: “ Him to beholde it seemed faérie.” 

From the sense of illusion, the transition was easy to the 
land of illusions and the abode of the Faes and the appellation 
passed to the inhabitants in their collective capacity, till the 
Faérie signified the people of Fairyland. At last the word 
came to mean the individual inhabitant, the fairy knights and 
ladies of romance, as well as the pygmy elves of the woods and 
dells. Chaucer never uses it in this sense, but to Spenser it 
seems indebted for its future currency and in the sixteenth cen- 
tury it is employed by translators as meaning the Fays. Holin- 
shed writes in 1577: “ They believed that King Arthur was not 
dead, but carried away by the fairies into some pleasant place 
where he should remain for a time and then return again and 
reign in as grete authority as ever.” The use adopted by the 
poets became that of the people in whom the belief had so 
long been deeply implanted. It was a faith peopling the whole 
land with beings whose mission on the whole was to punish the 
wicked, to thwart and subdue the overbearing, the unfeeling 
and the discourteous, but to watch over and protect all helpless 
and innocent things, to encourage the good and to comfort the 
forlorn. Says an old Chronicler: “They call them the Good 
People and say they live in wilds and forests and mountains,” 
yet they appear too as the denizens of the hearth and home. 
The Mermaids are but the Nereids of antiquity, the household 
spirits are but the Lares of the old Latin belief. The earliest 
of Icelandic sagas prove the belief in dwarfs and elves and the 
Elf-king appears in the Nibelungenlied, written about the time 
of Attila. 

Some distinction is necessary between the more important 
enchanters and enchantresses of romance and the little beings 
who according to popular belief made the green circles of sour 
grass, “ whereof the ewe bites not.” We must differentiate be- 
tween the famous fairies of early romantic poetry and those of 
of the nursery story. 

Among the more classic and important figures is that of 
Lancelot of the Lake, whose story was first printed in 1494. He 


1“ Many talk of enchantments and dreams, of phantoms and delusions.” 
*“ Truly if I had to return to the land of enchantment, I would not know my 
way.” 
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was carried off as a child by Vivien, to whom Merlin, the de- 
mon-born, had taught a portion of his art, and after going 
through a course of knightly education was presented at King 
Arthur’s court. 

“In those times all women were called Fays who had to do 
with charms and enchantments and knew the power of words, 
of stones and of herbs, whereby they were kept in youth and 
beauty and in great riches as they devised.” In Perceforest 
dwelt Schille du Lac, a Fay with whom, so legends told, Alex- 
ander the Great dwelt to be cured of his wounds and who bore 
a son to him from whose lineage came King Arthur. 

Sir Launfal in the romance composed by Thomas Chestre 
in the reign of Henry VI., was loved by Dame Tryamour, the 
daughter of the King of Fairyland. The beauty of Tryamour 
was said to be beyond conception. 


She was as white as lily in May, 

Or snow that snoweth in winter day. 
He saw never none so freart (lively). 
The red rose when she is new 
Against her rose was naught of hew 
I dare well say in cert. 

Her hair shone as gold wire 

May no man rede her attire 

He maught well think in hert. 


Launfal was rescued by his fairy love from the jealous 
vengeance of Queen Guinevere and borne away to Avalon. 


Every year upon a certain day 

Men may hear Launfal’s steed neigh 
And see him with sight. 

But he was taken into the faérie 

Since saw him else in this land no man 
Ne no more of him tell I can. 


Oberon, the dwarf king of the fairies, is a still older en- 
chanter and first appears in a German Heldenbuch, or book of 
heroes in the early part of the thirteenth century. He is also 
described in a French prose romance. He is but three feet in 
height and all humpy, but has an angelic face. The bad fairy 
who was not invited to his christening had wished that he 
might not grow after his third year, while another, willing to 
counterbalance the ill wish, said he should be the most beau- 
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tiful of beings. Others had given him the power of transport- 
ing himself from place to place and of penetrating into the 
thoughts of men: 


We the globe can compass soon 
Swifter than the wandering moon! 


Shakespeare formed a community of Fays, ruled over by the 
princely Oberon and the fair Titania, and some of his loveliest 
poetry is devoted to their characteristic traits, but it is uncer- 
tain whether he, or Ben Jonson or Drayton, really held as true 
any of that traditionary fairy lore which for centuries after 
their time still formed part of the popular belief. 

Closely connected with the fairies is the land of their 
abode, the regions to which they convey the mortals whom they 
love, “the happy land of faéris.” The isle of Avalon, which 
writers unanimously regard as the same place as Glastonbury, 
was the abode of Arthur and of Oberon. It was also the abode 
of Morgan le Fay, another famous character of enchanted story, 
who is closely connected with the history of Ogier le Dannoye, 
one of the paladins of Charlemagne. At his birth she pro- 
nounced that he should be her lover and her friend. At the 
close of a long life, Morgan, who is endowed with the gift of 
perpetual youth, comes to fetch him to fulfill his destiny. She 
takes him to her paradise and gives him youth and forgetful- 
ness: “Such joyous pastime did the Fayes make him that 
there is no creature in this world that could imagine or think 
it. So the time passed away from day to day, from week to 
week, in such sort that a year did not last a month to him.” 
But after two hundred years had passed, his country is in sore 
need, invaded by Paynims. Morgan, releasing him from his 
Lethean trance, sends him back to fight and conquer in its de- 
fence. Then he returned again to Avalon, but the belief still 
obtains that one day when France is at her direst need, Ogier 
will come back to deliver her. 

Other legends describe that fair land as a city underneath 
the sea: “Even now sometimes, though very rarely, eyes gaz- 
ing down through the green waters can see the wide streets 
and costly buildings of that city—and now and then will come 
chimes and peals of bells, sometimes near, sometimes distant, 
sounding low and sweet, like a call to prayer, or as rejoicing 
for a victory.” 
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Thomas of Erceldoune is a personage who is known to have 
lived in the thirteenth century, and to have established a last- 
ing reputation for prophetic powers. He met the Fairy Queen 
under the Eildon tree, which stood on the easternmost of the 
three Eildon Hills and went with her to Fairyland, where he 
abode for what seemed three days but was really three years. 
At the end of that time he found himself again on earth, with 
the gift of a prophetic tongue that could not lie. 

The superstition of the expected deliverer is scattered 
widely through Europe, and constitutes the more heroic side of 
fairy lore. It is less a superstition than a sort of legendary, 
popular belief, remarkable for its uncombated endurance. 

Says Sir Thomas Malory: “ Some men say that King Arthur 
is not dead but that he will come again to win the Holy Crosse.” 
In Wales they have a legend that he and his thousand knights 
lie sleeping under a mountain in full armor, and “ when the 
men of the Black Eagle and the Golden Eagle shall go to war, 
the clamor of which should make the earth tremble, the war- 
riors will start from their sleep and destroy the enemies of 
Britain.” 

Among other sleeping heroes of enchantment, Charlemagne 
lies in the Untersberg near Salzburg; Siegfried, the hero of the 
Nibelungenlied, in the mountain fasiness of Geroldseck; Died- 
rich rests in Alsace, his hand upon his sword, waiting till the 
Turk shall water his horses on the banks of the Rhine. In Ser- 
bia, Marko is the enchanted prince, in a palace on a mysterious 
island. The traveler calls across the mountain: “ Marko, dost 
thou live?” and in the echo he believes that he hears the reply. 
Of all the names appropriated by this myth the most famous is 
that of Frederick Barbarossa. In a cavern beneath the Kyff- 
hauser mountain in Thuringia, he sits at a stone table over 
which his beard has grown, and he will one day issue forth 
with all his men. 

While under the sway of fairy magic, enchanted mortals 
are unconscious of the lapse of time. Sometimes they are 
summoned to perform services for the magical beings who 
dwell beneath the earth. They are drawn into regions over 
which supernatural power extends, by means of a love-spell 
or by some illicit curiosity, or merely by accepting an appar- 
ently innocent invitation, and they return to earth, after what 
seems a few hours or days, to find that their generation has 
VOL. Cv11.—39 
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vanished and that if they are recollected at all, it is only as 
those who have long mysteriously disappeared. 

Another means of deception is concerned with sight. Par- 
ents were deceived by changelings. Young children were 
stolen out of their cradles and a weird, old-looking being sub- 
stituted. At the time of a birth every drawer in a house was 
unlocked as the fairies then hid there; but as soon as the child 
was born they were hastily re-locked to keep the occupants 
prisoners, till such simple safeguard as a branch of rowan tied 
over the cradle or a live coal placed beneath had been adopted. 
Many measures were resorted to, to make the changeling be- 
tray itself and oblige the fairies to restore the true child— 
meals cooked in eggshells was a proceeding which appeared to 
appeal particularly to the changeling’s sense of humor. In all 
stories the end is the same—namely, to excite the wonder and 
curiosity of the imp to such a pitch that he betrays himself by 
giving expression to it. In Normandy the changeling declares: 
“T have seen the forest of Ardennes burnt seven times, but I 
never saw so many pots boil.” Scandinavian Welsh and English 
fairies all make the same sort of remark. There are many tales 
in which the changeling is beaten, or starved or threatened 
with ill-usage, the mother exclaiming, “Take thine own and 
bring me mine,” in order to compel restitution. Frequently, 
nothing short of fire was deemed sufficient to free the house- 
hold from the affliction of the forbidding wizard child. 
Sometimes the mother whose child had been bewitched 
had to go out at full moon to four crossroads and there, as the 
fairy procession passed at midnight, she might recover her 
own child. 

Midsummer Day was a favorite time for release from fairy 
enchantments—a relic of the ceremonies performed on pagan 
holidays. Once a year those under a spell were permitted to 
appear, and then mortals might render them the service of 
disenchantment. 

The legend of enchanted princesses, the Sleeping Beauty, 
the Swan-Maidens, redeemed by the trials and sufferings, the 
constancy and courage of the loving and devoted prince, is a 
beautiful story to be found in many lands and with every vari- 
ety of magical detail. Stories often take the form of a fairy 
who weds a mortal. A typical instance is that of Melusine, the 
famous Countess de Lusignan, who married Raymond of 
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Provence. They lived happily and she presented him with 
beautiful children, till one day he dared to violate conditions 
which she had imposed and discovered that she had the power 
of changing herself into a mermaid, and really was akin to the 
fairies of the sea. She was never seen again, but sometimes 
in the darkness of night the nurses would hear her weeping and 
busying herself about her little children. Chancellor Gervase 
of Tilbury in Gloucestershire, a weighty authority who wrote 
in the thirteenth century, asserts that one of her daughters mar- 
ried a relative of his own, belonging to a noble family of 
Provence, and that her descendants were living at the time 
he wrote. 

The stealing of a magic robe is one way of dispelling en- 
chantment. The Swan-Maiden’s feather robe is secured and 
she cannot return to the swan form. Sometimes she is seized 
with a longing to return to her own regions and offers a gift or 
bribe as the price of freedom. A fisherman named Peregrine 
gave up a fairy lady he had captured, on her promising to give 
him three calls in the hour of his greatest danger. One hot, 
calm afternoon when the fishing fleet was at sea with no 
thought of peril, he beheld her head rise above the water and 
heard her cry, “ Peregrine, Peregrine, Peregrine, take up thy 
nets.” With all haste he and his companion obeyed, and by 
the time they ran past the bar a terrible storm had arisen and 
all the rest in the fleet were drowned. There is a family still 
resident in the neighborhood which bears a red mermaid «vith 
yellow hair on its coat of arms in commemoratior of this 
legend. 

Certain principles govern these stories. He who enters 
fairy land and partakes of fairy food is spellbound. He can- 
not return for many years, perhaps forever, to the world of 
man. Perhaps this was a solution often welcomed in days 
when news traveled slowly, or was never received at all, con- 
cerning those who in time of war or on travel disappeared 
from the knowledge of those to whom they were dear, never 
to be heard of again. Fairies are grateful to men for favors 
conferred and resentful for injuries. They never fail to re- 
ward those who do them a kindness, nor do they forget to re- 
venge themselves on those who offend them. To watch them 
when they do not wish to be seen, is a mortal offence. Their 
magical powers are represented as unbounded. They make 
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things seem other than they are, they appear and disappear at 
will, they make a long time seem short, and short, long, they 
change their own forms and cast spells over mortals. The 
glamour with which such famous enchanters as Merlin and 
Michael of Melrose were endowed, was perhaps a sort of hypno- 
tism which took command of the sense of sight and caused 
their captives to see whatever they desired they should see. 


It had much of glamour might, 

Could make a lady seem a knight, 

The cobwebs on a dungeon wall 

Seem tapestry in a lordly hall. 

A nutshell seem a gilded barge, 

A sheeting seem a palace large, 

And youth seem age and age seem youth, 
All was delusion, naught was truth. 


A man once came to a west county village with a wonder- 
ful cock which could draw a heavy log cf »cod attached to its 
leg by a rope. Crowds of people went to see this marvelous 
performance and none could explain it, till a man appeared 
among the spectators who had in his possession a four-leaved 
clover. This completely protected him from the power of 
glamour, and while others saw as they supposed a log of wood 
drawn through the yard, he saw that only a straw was attached 
to the cock’s leg. 

In all countries and in all ages, the histories rest more or 
less on a broad basis, whether they are concerned with the 
doctrine of spirits, the doctrine of transformations or belief in 
witchcraft and the power to charm and enchant and to in- 
fluence for good or evil. 

II. 


Now the fairies have all gone away and even children 
seem in danger of forgetting their story, but in old times they 
were so commonly seen and so universally acknowledged that 
it would have seemed idle to doubt their existence, or to think 
that the rough country people who described them, could have 
imagined beings of such delicate and fantastic grace. And 
their presence once recognized, there was no difficulty in find- 
ing traces of them. Their midnight revels left dark-green cir- 
cles on the dewy grass, their gossamer garments floated on the 
autumn air, their invisible flight could be tracked across the 
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waving barley. The weird and tricky creatures who dwelt in 
mountain caves and gorges called back to you in the echoes 
of the hills, their song mixed with the running streams and 
their sheeny robes gleamed across the waterfall. They would 
ride the sea on a Cornish coast, their wild horses leaping from 
wave to wave. “It was magic—magic as black as Merlin could 
make it, and the whole sea was green fire and white foam, 
with singing mermaids in it.” 

Halls and homesteads were the resort of fairies of the 
hearth, differing in different countries, yet possessing kindred 
attributes. The Pixies were peculiar to Devon, Somerset and 
Cornwall. They were tiny creatures, dressed in green, whose 
duties were to punish the slothful and intemperate and to re- 

ward the abstemious and thrifty, and it was averred that in the 
houses they particularly favored they would toil all night 
cleaning and tidying, only requiring a pail of fresh water to be 
set apart nightly for their use. It was even declared that as the 
good, industrious maid bore the pail along, it was upborne (, 
other hands and weighed nothing, and that as she gazed into 
the water she caught a glimpse of little faces reflected round 
her own. 

The Brownie, the household spirit of the Scotch Lowlands 
and Borders, was a fairy who lived alone among men. His 
chief was the head of the house to which he attached himself, 
and if the virtues of charity and hospitality were practised, 
he watched and toiled for the house’s prosperity. Brownie 
usually appeared only on the accession of the Laird and then, 
if properly received, he stayed to drain a cup. Afterwards his 
presence was only revealed by the thriving condition of the 
estate. A legend tells that he presided in this benevolent 
fashion over the fortunes of Linden Hall, till it fell into the 
hands of a graceless heir who dashed the wine into Brownie’s 
face when he came to take the pledge. He was never seen 
again, and the estate went swiftly to ruin and passed into other 
hands. The Kobold of Germany and the Nis of Scandinavia 
resembled in many points the Brownie of Scotland, and were to 
be found in every house, and for them too the bow] of milk was 
set and the “ Good Piece ” of pie or potato thrown towards the 
lintel. 

Perhaps, however, it is the Elves, the Wee Fair Folk, who 
appealed most closely to our childhood’s fancy. They were 
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more widely scattered than any branch of their race. They 
lived in sunny meadows and had for dwellings the interior of 
moss-crowned hillocks, round which they led their dances, 
tracing on the grass circles of the deepest green. Within these 
circles it was dangerous for mortals to step, for the Fairy Folk 
were apt to punish such transgressions severely. On the other 
hand they were grateful to those who showed regard for their 
chosen places of recreation—as shown in the old rhyme: 


He wha tills the fairies’ green 

Nae luck again shall hae; 

And he wha spills the fairies’ ring 
Betide him want and wae— 

For weirdless days and weary nights 
Are his till his dying day. 

He who goes by the fairies’ ring 
Nae dule nor pine shall see, 

And he wha decks the fairies’ ring 
An easy death shall dee. 


There is no lack of accounts of these apparitions. Chan- 
cellor Gervase of Tilbury describes them as early as the thir- 
teenth century, “a long procession, men, women and children, 
clothed in green,” and wearing high crowned hats, who were 
frequently met with. The Blackdown Hills near Taunton was 
long one of their favorite resorts, and they have often been 
seen fair-keeping there, but it was dangerous to go near or to 
interfere with them. In Somerset, even now, a cross is some- 
times marked on a newly-made cake to prevent the fairies 
dancing on it, and a horse found inexplicably hot and tired is 
said to be pixy-ridden, as the little creatures were fond of hang- 
ing on by the mane, and urging the frightened animal to a mad 
gallop across the moor. As late as the last century certain peo- 
ple were pointed out as having been stolen away by the elves 
for seven years. They came back crazed and care-worn, never 
knowing where they had been, but always hankering after 
something they could not find. A few very old people years 
ago in the west of England used to tell of the sweet singing 
that could be heard on the spurs of these hills on Midsummer 
Eve. “The fairies danced on moonlight nights upon the grass,” 
says one of these, “ they were little, little creatures, clothed in 
green.” 

The “Fairy Folk Raid,” was long spoken of by Lowland 
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folk. An old Nithsdale woman tells how coming from market 
with another lass, they heard on a sudden “ the loud laugh of 
folk riding by, with the jingle of bridles and the clank of hoof.” 
“We glowered roun’ and soon saw it was the Fairy-raid. We 
cowered down till they passed. They were a wee, wee folk, 
wi’ green scarfs, but ane rode foremost and was a good bit 
larger than the lave; wi’ bonnie lang hair, boun’ in a strap 
whilk glinted like stars. They rode on braw wee nags, wi’ unco 
lang, swooping tails and manes hung wi’ whistles, that the wind 
played on. A high hedge o’ haw trees keepit them fra gaun 
through Johnnie Corrie’s corn, but they lap owre like spar- 
rows and galloped into a green knowe beyont.” The Low- 
land fairies were described as very small, but finely built with 
long yellow hair, wearing mantles of dark green cloth and sil- 
ver shoon. They carried quivers made of adder-skin and bows 
carved from the ribs of a man buried where “three lairds’ 
lands meet.” Their steeds would not dash the dew from a 
harebell with their tread. They shot at and irritated the cattle 
of anyone who offended them. 

It was not everyone who could see the Elves. By getting 
within their circle at midnight they became visible, and Sunday 
children possessed a remarkable power of seeing them. If only 
one could rub a little magic ointment on the eyes, there was 
nothing to prevent one seeing them climbing up the dressers, 
hanging on the beams, playing pranks on the clock, the table, 
the mantlepiece, tweaking the cat’s whiskers, riding races on 
mice: up to every kind of game. They were always very beau- 
tifully dressed. The little men in green velvet, their green caps 
had long scarlet feathers and all wore little red boots. The 
ladies were very magnificent little people. They had diamond 
buckles on their little shoes and wore steeple crowned hats, or 
diadems with gleaming stars, while their robes seemed woven 
of butterflies’ wings or luminous mist. 

Though the fairies were so powerful and could wield 
magic with so potent an effect, they were under certain laws 
of their own. At the passing of the old year and on Midsum- 
mer Eve, all were required to present themselves at the Court 
of Fairyland on pain of severe punishment. They could not 
cross a running stream unaided, and many a boatman has been 
appealed to, to give them a passage, when no bridge was near, 
and to those who dared danger and difficulty to grant their 
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request the grateful fairy never failed to make some rich re- 
turn. The Fairy mythology tells of a lad who, when plough- 
ing, drew a circle round an old thorn tree, which was known 
to be a fairy trysting place. On ending his day’s work he found 
a table spread beside the tree, with bread and cheese and 
some sort of wine. His companions were afraid to touch it, but 
he sat and ate and drank, exclaiming: “Fair fa’ the hands that 
gie.” Ever after he throve “like the bracken.” The fairies 
often borrowed and to refuse them brought ill-luck. A young 
woman in the Lowlands of Scotland was one day sifting meal, 
warm from the mill, when a beautiful little woman came to 
her with a bowl of antique form and requested a loan of meal. 
It was in a time of dearth, but the Scotchwoman made shift to 
accord the loan. In a week her visitor returned to make pay- 
ment. She set down the. bowl and breathed on it, saying, “ Be 
never toom (empty).” The woman lived to a great age, but 
never saw the bottom of the bowl. But of all gifts the fairies 
most coveted a draught from the human breast for their chil- 
dren. A Scandinavian woman, one day nursing her child, was 
accosted by a Moss-woman, who held out her sick child and said 
that here lay her only hope of curing it. The Moss, or Wood-folk, 
were a timid race who held little intercourse with mankind, 
and only in extreme danger could they overcome their natural 
shyness to ask this favor. The woman shrank from the weird 
little object and the neighbors begged her to refuse; but the 
wild accents of the elfin mother, begging her piteously to save 
her child, at length prevailed. While the baby drank the heal- 
ing draught the Moss-woman stood looking on with deep satis- 
faction. Then with a sudden sharp cry, she seized the young 
mother’s knitting, knitted a few strands and replaced it, ex- 
claiming: “Knit fast and free; you shall never see the end of 
this ball.” 

It was dangerous to offend the fairies. To this day in Ire- 
land, if an inconvenient thorn-bush catches the fisherman’s 
line, it is useless for him to suggest its being cut down. No 
gillie will obey him, and by degrees he will gather that it is a 
trap or plaything of the little people, who must not be rebuffed 
or treated cavalierly. Every Irish peasant knows, too, that if 
a cowhouse is erected on the site of the fairy rings, the cows 
will pine away and die. Indeed, if a few fairies still linger any- 
where among us, it is in Ireland. 
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The Dwarfs and Trolls were fairies of the woods and 
caves and belonged peculiarly to the north of Europe. Brown, 
white or black, they dwelt principally in the nine hills of 
Riigen. The little Brown Dwarfs were beautiful and much 
given to acts of charity and mercy. Children who had lost 
their way in the forest were guided to their father’s door, and 
though they could see nothing, heard ever the tiny footfalls 
leading the way over the rustling forest leaves. A hungry 
orphan or a poor widow would find a ducat on the forest path, 
or a loaf of bread at the bottom of an empty sack. The Brown 
Dwarfs loved to dance on moonlig::t nights, on the mountain 
side, clad in brown velvet suits and wearing slippers of crys- 
tal. It was fatal to them if they lost any portion of their attire, 
especially the cap which made them invisible, and if one fell 
into the hands of a mortal, any request would be granted to 
redeem it, though it was shrewdly suspected that such extorted 
gifts brought no luck to the recipient. 

The White Dwarfs worked exquisitely in steel, silver and 
gold, and forged magical weapons, which they sometimes pre- 
sented to humans. Nothing made by human hands could 
withstand these trenchant blades. The Black Dwarfs bore a 
less estimable character; lived in the caves along the coast and 
plundered wrecks and drowning sailors. They had fierce glit- 
tering eyes, and their mocking laughter and triumphant songs 
might be heard in the lull of the storm-wind. They came in- 
land to hold their carousing under the elder tree, a tree which, 
with its moon-white blossoms and strong perfume, was mysteri- 
ously linked with the fortunes of Elfland. The Trolls were 
folk of Scandinavia and inhabited the interior of hills, where 
they had spacious dwellings, filled with gold and silver and 
precious stones. They took charge of wells and endowed them 
with healing virtues, and with power to give extraordinary 
fruitfulness to all green things planted near. To this day they 
show a well in Norway, said to be a noted haunt of the Trolls. 
It was from the vapor of these wells that they wove their heb- 
bet-kappe of invisibility. The Neck, a river spirit of Scandi- 
navia, appeared as an old man with a long flowing beard, and 
was seen on moonlight nights, standing waist-deep in pools or 
meres, playing a wild, sweet strain upon his magic ”:arp, which 
was reputed to have the power of luring faithless lovers to their 
doom by the resistless witchery of its tones. 
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One of the chief duties of the fairies was to protect orphan 
children and even to convey them to Elfland for a space, which 
might be of seven years or even of twice or thrice that duration. 
These guests of Fairyland might be known by the dreamy look 
in their eyes and the exquisite grace of their movements. A 
Lady Cloncurry of a gereration or two ago, who was by birth 
a Kirwan of Connaught, was said to number such a fairy’s 
guest among her ancestors and to owe to her, her remarkable 
grace and fascination. The transportation of children usually 
took place on Midsummer Eve, and a child born on that night 
was under the peculiar care of the “ Good People.” 

Among the wicked fairies were the Elle-maid of Scandi- 
navia and the Korrigan of Brittany, both of whom had the 
power of assuming forms of beauty by night, and who were be- 
lieved to waylay knights who traveled in the forests after sun- 
set, striving by every charm and blandishment to shake their 
knightly vow and their constancy to their lady love—but who 
at the first ray of dawn fled, a loathly ruin. The forest of 
Brécéliande in Brittany was a favorite haunt of the Korrigan, 
while the forests of Lorraine were the chosen kingdom of La 
Dame Abonde, “the star-crowned Queen of Fays.” Here the 
great enchanter Merlin was buried, though no one has ever 
been able to discover his resting place, and here too was the 
fountain beneath the fairy-tree where Joan of Arc saw her 
visions. The Tylivette Teg or fairy family of Wales, lived on 
a lovely island in a lake among the mountains of Brecknock. 
A secret passage from this island, passing under the bottom 
of the lake, was the route by which the fairies visited the out- 
side world. 

A strange connection was held to exist between the elfin 
people and the trees. The elder-tree was said to have the 
power of walking in the twilight, and used to look in the win- 
dows when the children were alone. It was not prudent to 
have any furniture made of elder wood, and if a cradle was 
made of it, the fairies would give the child no rest. The lime 
tree was another favorite haunt of the little people, and it was 
not safe to sit under it after dusk, while the willow wand also 
possessed magical properties. 

So the fanciful, circumstantial, fantastic beliefs went on, 
almost up to our own day, dying hard, gathering round them 
every strange detail, ministering to the pleasure of the weak 
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and helpless by the thought of a protecting power that cham- 
pioned the forlorn. But the fairies have gone away at last, and 
“now can no man see elves more.” After living in our land 
for centuries, familiar denizens of places where life was quiet 
and wild and peopled with simple folk, they have left us at 
length. There are strange stories of their going; of how 
myriads of little footsteps might be heard rustling and pat- 
tering upon the shores, of how boats that looked empty, sailed 
away sinking to the gunwales with the weight of invisible pas- 
sengers. 

Many chroniclers have tried to trace whence they came 
and they may discuss and disagree without finding out, but to 
children and to a few others it is given to know whence they 
really came and whither they are gone back to dwell. It is 
that far country beyond the worn gate, where King Arthur was 
carried after the fatal battle; the land whither the Fairy Queen 
carried true Thomas of Erceldoune; in which seven years 
seemed but seven days, and from which legends tell that Robin 
Goodfellow, the son of the Fairy King, was brought to earth, for 
a brief sojourn, with the injunction to 


Love them that honest be, 
And help them in necessitie. 


































The land 


Where falls not hail, or rain, nor any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea; 





the abode of peace and rest for which every heart instinctively 
craves; and the land of simple pleasure, which looks not be- 
fore nor after, but takes the best of now and here, with the 
happy and unquestioning acceptance of childhood. It is their 
own green Elfland, the Realm of Faérie. 
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WHITHER DOES IMAGISM TEND? 
BY VIRGIL G. MICHEL, 0.S.B. 


———4 HE so-called “ new poetry ” is only one phase of a 
mi tendency that is prevalent everywhere. The air 
seems charged with the spirit of revolt against 
traditions, and on all sides we find them giving 
way to a readjustment of the old order. Some 
persons point to the War as the underlying cause. But the 
spirit had been in evidence for some time before the War, and 
there is at least an equal probability in the rival claim that 
the War is rather the supreme expression than the source of 
this fermentation. In poetry the spirit certainly was extant be- 
fore the War, though its highest development has been reached 
since. It is now about a year ago that a collection of poems 
appeared bearing the title of The New Poetry... The book 
elicited much comment from book reviewers, who called atten- 
tion almost unanimously to the great disparity in the merit 
of the selections presented. This disparity, indeed, together 
with the wide variety in the method of treatment regarding 
form and conieni alike, makes it difficult to realize how the 
poems can be so united under a common head as to exem- 
plify any one tendency. 

The preface of this volume states that “the new poetry 
strives for a concrete and immediate realization of life” and 
discards abstractions, and that its “effort at modern speech, 
simplicity of form, and authentic vitality of theme ” is leading 
away from “ the accepted laws of English verse.” The volume 
contains some excellent bits of verse, such as will find a re- 
sponsive echo in every human heart; but most of these are 
wrought closely along the canons of traditional English poetry. 
The opening poem by Conrad Aiken, universally lauded, com- 
mences with 





Music I heard with you was more than music, 

And bread I broke with you was more than bread. 
Now that I am without you, all is desolate, 

All that was once so beautiful is dead. 


2New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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No one can fail to recognize the genuine sparkling of the little 
gem by Joyce Kilmer, entitled Easter: ’ 





The air is like a butterfly 
With frail blue wings. 

The happy earth looks at the sky 
And sings, 


while stanzas like the following: 


I saw the clouds among the hills 
Trailing their plumes of rainy gray. 
The purple of the woods behind 
Fell down to where the valley lay 
In sweet satiety of rain, 
With ripened fruit and full filled grain, 


are almost Wordsworthian. An entirely different tone is given 
by specimens of another type, as To a Discarded Steel Rail: 


Straight strength pitched into the surliness of the ditch, 

A soul you have—strength has always delicate secret reasons. 
Your soul is a dull question. 

I do not care for your strength, but for your stiff smile at Time— 
A smile which men call rust.* 


This poem belongs to the school of Imagism, which is really the 
distinctive present tendency in poetry. 

The criticism of the Imagists and their poetry has been 
most varied. The writers of vers libre have been, by some, 
lauded without limit, while others have been equally unable to 
hold in check their utter contempt. The New Republic (Septem- 
ber 19, 1916) says with a flourish: “ Futurism, Imagism, Vor- 
ticism, the ‘Sceptric School,’ Polyrhymthic Poetry—all these 
names are efforts to compensate a sense of creative inferiority. 
So let them pass.” The unenlightened certainly will be 
tempted to do so when passages like the following are met with: 


This is the song of youth, 

This is the cause of myself; 

I knew my father well and he was a fool, 

Therefore will I have my own foot in the path before I take a step: 


* Page 150. *Page 360. *Page 26. 
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I will go into new Iands, 

And I will walk on no plank-walks. 

The horses of my family are wind-broken, 
And the dogs are old, 

And the guns rusty; 

I will make me a new bow from an ash-tree, 
And cut up the homestead into arrows.® 


However, the attitude officially assumed by Imagist poets en- 
titles them at least to a thorough hearing, to the same fair- 
mindedness that they exhibit. In the preface to Some Imagist 
Poets, 1916; An Annual Anthology, and elsewhere, their view- 
point is clearly expressed. They do not condemn the poetry 
of the past; nor do they claim to have discovered 2 new art, for 
specimens of vers libre have existed at all times. But the dis- 
tinctive poetry of any age is the expression of, and is suited 
to, just that age; e. g., the poetry of Milton, the classicism of 
Pope. In a similar way Imagists claim to seek, and hope to 
have found, the poetic medium of the present age, the artistic 
means of expressing the spirit of the day and of addressing its 
men and women. They ask to be judged, not by the standards 
of bygone ages, but by their own principles—and nothing 
can be fairer than this. 

The verse form employed by the Imagists has given their 
productions the name of vers libre or free verse. Joshua Rey- 
nolds says that rules are no fetters to genius; and it has been 
suggested regarding the Imagists that lack of genius is the 
cause of their breaking all established poetical canons. But 
inability is not at the bottom of Imagist poetry; the vers librists 
have reduced their untrammeled freedom to a method: “ The 
unit in vers libre is not the foot, the number of syllables, the 
quantity of the line. The unit is the strophe, which may be the 
whole poem, or may be only a part. Each strophe is a complete 
circle....”° This unit is called cadence, and may vary in 
length just as circles vary in size. 

Another important fact to bear in mind is, that “a 
cadence poem is written to be read aloud,” for “in this way 
only will its rhythm be felt.”* Nor is there any definite length 
of line for any one poem: “The length of lines is determined 
by a variety of considerations. First and foremost, the writer 
must feel—as, indeed, always and everywhere—his theme. 

* Page 144. * Preface to Some Imagist Poets, 1916. * Ibid. 
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He must sense it, if but subconsciously—and perhaps best sub- 
consciously—as a matter of flow and cadence” * so that often 
the division into lines seems rather a matter of whim than 
inspiration. In the following example ® each line was appar- 
ently intended to drive home a single impression: 


London, my beautiful, 

I will climb 

Into the branches 

To the moonlit tree-tops 
That my blood be cooled 
By the wind. 


More important than such considerations is the manner 
in which these poets handle their matter. Indeed, the name 
Imagism refers to the method of presentation, not to the sub- 
ject presented, nor to the form. It refers to what the words 
are meant to convey to the reader. Let them speak for them- 
selves: “The ‘exact’ word does not mean the word which 
exactly describes the object in itself, it means the ‘exact’ 
word which brings the effect of that object before the reader as 
it presented itself to the poet’s mind at the time of writing the 
poem.” ?° 

Amy Lowell, in the North American Review, January, 1917, 
says: “Descriptions there are, of course, but the descriptions 
are so managed as to give an atmosphere rather than an exact 
account... . The ‘exact’ word is the one which best renders 
this suggestion.” 

The Imagists, then, do not propose to convey ideas or defi- 
nite pictures so much as “effects” or impressions. Hence 
the reader who tries to look for a continuous picture, may 
often receive a jolt when a sudden turn is made, or some- 
thing is thrown into the middle of the picture entirely out of 
accord with his vision, which seeks a complete, unbroken 
scene. Random examples of this are Shore Grass: 


The moon is cold over the sand-dunes, 

And the clumps of sea-grasses flow and glitter; 

The thin chime of my watch tells the quarter midnight; 
And still I hear nothing 

But the windy beating of the sea.’ 


* Dial, December 14, 1916. ® Des Imagistes, An Anthology. New York, 1914. 
%° Preface, Some Imagist Poets, 1916. % The Bookman, February, 1917. 
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And Sunsets: 
The white body of the evening 
Is torn into scarlet, 
Slashed and gouged and seared 
Into crimson, 
And hung ironically 
With garlands of mist. 


And the wind 
Blowing over London from Flanders 
Has a bitter taste.” 


Leo Tolstoi somewhere in What is Art claims that there is 
no need to go to an opera house to hear Wagner, as the same 
effect can be had by sitting at home and taking a dose of 
opium. Without going so far, we imagine that the “effect” 
intended by the Imagists is most easily obtained if the subject 
reposes in a comfortable easy chair, shuts off all but the re- 
quired sense of seeing or hearing, and then lets the general. 
“ atmosphere ” work on a vague consciousness. This may not 
appeal to everyone; but what art does? All that can be said is: 
qui potest capere, capiat. 

This idea of “ atmosphere rather than an exact account ” is 
not always followed out, even in poems selected specially as 
representative of Imagism. For example, the 1916 Anthology 
commences a poem entitled Rain in the Desert thus: 


The huge red-buttressed mesa over yonder 
Is merely a far-off temple where the sleepy sun is burning 
Its altar-fires of pinyon and toyon for the day. 


Now, to follow the purpose of Imagism, to give the effect 
rather than the object itself, the writer should have left out 
the first line and have commenced with: “A far-off temple.” 
In the following example it is hard to find any atmosphere as 
such, while the object itself, the picture, is certainly most 
definite : 

A great broad shaft of calcium light 

Cleaves, like a stroke of a sword, the darkness: 

And, at the end of it, 

A tiny spot which is the red nose of a comedian ~ 

Marks the goal of the spot-light and the eyes which people the 
darkness.** 
12 Some Imagist Poets, 1916. 





1%3In the Theatre, 1916 Anthology. 
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There are also other indications, less triflng, that the 
Imagists are not always clear with themselves as to what the 
new spirit prompts or demands. The Dial of September 21, 
1916, speaking of free verse, says: “It is not so much to be 
‘read,’ as it is to be ‘ grasped.’ Knowing that it will be seized 
upon practically a line at a time, the author makes such line 
divisions as will cause his idea to strike home with a maximum 
emotional effect.” 

This is explicit—rather “ grasped” than “ read ”—and en- 
tirely in accordance with the major principles of the Imagists. 
But we have already quoted from the preface of the 1916 An- 
thology that vers libre “is written to be read aloud;” and Amy 
Lowell in The Dial of September 7, 1916, commenting on free 
verse, says: “Of course, poetry is a spoken art.” This is 
equally explicit and quite the contrary of the above. 

Again, the Imagists claim to be anything but subjective. 
The characteristics of their poetry are suggestion, vividness, 
concentration, and externality as opposed to subjectiveness.’* 
“We do not tell stories—we throw pictures on a screen, but 
we ourselves remain in the dark.”** Yet it appears to the 
writer that the fundamental principle of their Imagism is the 
very embodiment of subjectivity. They do not describe a 
vision or scene that they experience in a way to permit the 
reader to judge of the results for himself; they wish to convey 
immediately, without the medium of the concrete object, the 
impression they have had. Thus their readers have no oppor- 
tunity to experience or to judge for themselves; they are con- 
fronted only with the subjective atmosphere felt by the writers. 
As already quoted, the Imagists strive for “ the ‘exact’ word 
which brings the effect of that object before the reader as it 
presented itself to the poet’s mind at the time of writing the 
poem.” 

After so much discussion of a tendency that many decry 
flatly as a leaning towards insanity, the question naturally 
arises: What is the purpose of it all? Here it is not sufficient 
to answer, even if one so believed, that art has no purpose 
beyond itself. For the Imagists claim no mere inner necessity 
to reveal themselves, and they aim explicitly to have readers 
feel their impressions as they feel them. Why? For the pleas- 
ure of the readers, their uplift, or emancipation as some say? 


% Amy Lowell, North American Review. January, 1917. 38 Ibid. 
VOL. CVvi1.—40 
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It is hard to say, Yes; since the note most common is one of 
gloom, of cheerlessness. The Imagists may not aim at’a philos- 
ophy of life, but they do portray one—one, as a rule, which is a 
cross between despondency or complete surrender to morbid 
sentimentality and the meanness of life. The note in Sea 
Gods is no exception, but a very prevalent type: 


They say there is no hope— 
Sand—drift—rocks—rubble of the sea— 
The broken hulk of a ship, 

Hung with shreds of rope, 

Pallid under the cracked pitch.* 


A series of titles belonging to the contributions of two 
poets are given in order: Easter, Ogre, Cones, Gloom, Terror, 
Chalfont, Saint Giles, War-time, Erinnyes, Perfidy, At the Win- 
dow, In Trouble and Shame, Brooding Grief. And when a sam- 
ple like the following looms up, it is hard not to grow impatient 
and say, Amen, to the writer’s own prayer: 


I am a garden of red tulips 

And late daffodils and bay-hedges, 

A small sunken garden 

About an oblong pool Meta 
With three grey lead Dutch tanks— 

I am this garden shattered and blown 

With a day-long western gale 

And bursts of rapid rain. 

God of gardens, dear small god of gardens, 
Grant me faint glow of sunlight, 

A last bird hopping in the quiet haze. 

Then let the night swooping swiftly, 

Fold round and crush out life 

For ever.1? 


The attempt to convey an impression or effect without the 
concrete object is not altogether new; it occurs often in figures 
of speech, principally metaphors. But a tendency whose aim 
is to convey nothing but such impressions, to the exclusion of 
the intellect, is new. The emotional faculty is just as real in 
man as his power of understanding, and no one can deny to 
another the right to address man through the channel of the 
one without an appeal to the other. But whether the attempt 


t: 


%* Anthology, 1916. w : ™ Some Imagist Poets, 1917. 
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will be successful, whether it really can be done regularly, is 
a matter for experiment. In real life the emotional element 
can and does suppress the understanding altogether at times; 
but are the emotions ever aroused or set in motion without 
the aid of the understanding, without concrete ideas or notions 
in some form or other with which to begin? The experiment 
should be interesting, though many will always consider it a 
step backward rather than forward to exclude or minimize 
that faculty of man which is his noblest gift, and make of him 
a kind of sponge for soaking up emotional humors. 

The tendency to convey impressions rather than express 
objects definitely, is found not only in the field of poetry, but 
also in painting and music. Much of the work of the Impres- 
sionistic School of Painting aims altogether at creating an “ at- 
mosphere,” so that the uninitiated ask what the meaning of it is, 
just as they do regarding vers libre, or Futurist Music, that of 
Leo Ornstein for instance. “The only motive that Futurist 
Music can entertain,” says the Literary Digest of September 28, 
1913, “ is one not fully exprest, but only suggested.” The simi- 
larity seems undoubtable; and we even have “ an attempt to re- 
produce the sound and movement of the music ” of Stravinsky’s 
‘Grotesques’ for String Quartet “as far as is possible in an- 
other medium.” ** We give the first lines of the First Move- 
ment, that the reader may judge for himself : 


Thin-voiced nasal pipes 

Drawing sound out and out 

Until it is a screeching thread, 

Sharp and cutting, sharp and cutting, 
It hurts. 

Whee-e-e! 

Bump! Bump! Tong-ti-bump! 
There are drums here, 

Banging. 

And wooden shoes beating the round, grey stones 
Of the market-place. 

Whee-e-e! 


38 Anthology, 1916. 













































THE GROWTH OF A MODERN MYTH. 
BY MARTINA JOHNSTON. 


7] q HE aphorism, “all history tends inevitably to 
myth,” finds some justification in the story of 
Dr. Marcus Whitman’s saving Oregon to the 
United States. The origin and growth of those 
} delightful myths interwoven with the histories 
of ancient Greece and Rome, may be attributed to the credulity 
of a highly imaginative people as much as to lack of general 
education; but it was not so with the Whitman myth. History 
offers no parallel for it anywhere. Other legends have grown 
by slow accretion of matter and detail, but a brief quarter of 
a century sufficed to transform. Whitman from a frontier 
physician in the remote wilds of the Far West, into an heroic 
figure, whose simple word influenced the counsels of the nation, 
shaped the destinies of the Great Northwest, and saved the 
Oregon territory to the United States. That the reader may un- 
derstand the widespread credence the Whitman myth attained, 
making it by far the most remarkable attempt to inject into 
our history a pure legend, a brief summary of the conditions 
and events leading up to his famous ride will be necessary. 

During nearly all of the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the vast region known as the Oregon Country, which in- 
cluded the present States of Oregon, Washington and Idaho, 
and a large part of Montana and Wyoming, was disputed ter- 
ritory. Great Britain claimed the territory on the strength of 
the voyages and discoveries of Sir Francis Drake and Captain 
Cook. The United States based its title on the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, the discovery of the Columbia River by Captain Gray in 
1792, and the Lewis and Clark Expedition sent out by President 
Jefferson to explore this region and report to Congress on the 
aspects of the country and the feasibility of travel over the 
Rocky Mountains. The first actual settlement within its bor- 
ders had been made also by Americans at Astoria in 1811. 

In 1818 a treaty of joint occupancy until the questions in 
dispute should be settled, was concluded between Great Britain 
and the United States, and was renewed in 1827. Under this 
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treaty the Hudson Bay Company, a British organization for 
carrying on the fur trade with the Indian tribes of Canada and 
the Northwest, established a trading post at Vancouver on the 
Columbia River and at Boise, in the present State of Idaho; a 
sub-station was also established at Walla Walla, about thirty 
miles from the Columbia River. No missionary work of any 
kind was undertaken in this vast region until 1834, when the 
Methodists established a mission in the Willamette Valley, 
which proved a disastrous failure and was abandoned a few 
years later. In 1836, Dr. Marcus Whitman, a physician, Rev. 
Cushing Eels, and Rev. H. H. Spalding, with their families and 
a few others, established missionary stations in what is now the 
eastern part of the State of Washington. Dr. Whitman set- 
tled at Wailatpu on the Walla Walla River, a branch of the 
Columbia, seven miles from the present thriving city of Walla 
Walla. This portion of the territory was the home of the 
Cayuse tribe of Indians, who, like all the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the continent, were extremely jealous of the intrusion of the 
white race among them and suspicious of their motives. The 
missionary work of Spalding and Eels was among the Spokane 
and Nez Percé Indians farther to the north and east. 

From its very beginning their work was unsuccessful. The 
Indians were apathetic and unresponsive to their efforts, and 
so pronounced was their failure that the American Board of 
Missions in Boston had decided to discontinue it. This was the 
peril which Dr. Whitman sought to avert by his spectacular 
ride across the continent in 1842-1843. The saving of his mis- 
sion, and not the “saving of Oregon” (which was in no danger), 
was the impelling motive for his venturesome trip. This is 
plainly shown in his correspondence with the Missionary 
Board. Sixteen of Whitman’s letters between November 1, 
1843, and October 18, 1847, are in the archives of the American 
Board. In no one of these does he claim to have “saved 
Oregon.” One of these letters states as his purpose: “To open 
a practical route and to secure a favorable report of the jour- 
ney from immigrants, which, in connection with other objects, 
caused me to leave my family and brave the toils and dangers 
of the journey. ... In connection with this, let me say that the 
other great object for which I went, was to save the mission 
from being broken up just then, as it must have been, as you 


1 See the. Whitman Legend in Report of the American Historical Association for 
1900, W. I. Marshall. 
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will see by a reference to the doings of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, which confirmed the recall of Mr. Spalding only two 
weeks before my arrival in Boston. I often reflect upon the 
fact that you told me you were sorry I came... . It may not be 
inappropriate to mention that at that moment the Methodist 
mission, as well as our own, was on the point of dissolution.” 
This personal statement ought to be conclusive evidence 
against the claims made that by this ride he saved Oregon to 
the United States. This and much more, however, is 
carefully suppressed by the authors and propagandists of the 
Whitman myth. These, with one accord, claim that such was 
the apathy and indifference of our Government at Washington 
regarding the Northwest, and so astounding was the ignorance 
of its value, that the Administration was actually contemplat- 
ing a cession of our title to Great Britain for certain fishing 
rights in the vicinity of Newfoundland. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the facts. From the time of President Jefferson, who 
sent out the Lewis and Clark Expedition, until the settlement of 
the boundary question by the Webster-Ashburton Treaty in 
1846, no other subject occupied so much of the attention of 
Congress as did the Oregon Question. From 1824, and even as 
early as 1818, the most eminent of our statesmen, under each 
succeeding administration, were endeavoring to find a peace- 
ful solution to it, and stood ready, if need be, -to fight 
for it. 

In 1838, Senator Linn introduced a bill in Congress for the 
occupation of the Columbia or Oregon territory. This bill was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, composed of the 
following distinguished men: James Buchanan, Henry Clay, 
Franklin Pierce, John C. Calhoun, and J. L. Linn. In 1838, 
Linn introduced a joint resolution declaring that our title to the 
Oregon Country was indisputable and would never be aban- 
doned; also providing for the raising of soldiers to protect im- 
migrants to that territory. 

In 1840, Congress ordered published a history of the 
northwest coast of North America and adjacent territories; 
and that twenty-five thousand copies, in addition to the usual 
number, be printed for the use of the Senate. This task was 
assigned to Mr. Greenhow, librarian and translator for the 
State Department, who was exceptionally qualified for the 
work. How well known were the facts about the Oregon Coun- 
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try, its easy accessibility, its resources for agriculture and graz- 
ing, its value, etc., is shown in the following extracts from 
the Government edition of Greenhow’s history: ‘Near the 
place of union of these chains (of the Rocky Mountains) is a 
remarkable depression of the Rocky Mountains, called the 
South Pass (this pass was discovered by Clark in 1810), afford- 
ing a short and easy route for carriages between the head 
waters of the south branch of the Platte River on the east and 
those of the Colorado on the west, from which latter is another 
pass through the mountains northward to the Lewis (Snake) 
River. There are other depressions of the great chain farther 
north, the Yellowstone on the one side and the Salmon River 
and the Flathead branches of the Columbia on the other, but 
they offer much greater difficulty to the traveler than the south- 
ern route, which will probably continue to be the principal ave- 
nue of communication between the United States and the terri- 
tories of the Far West.” Mr. Greenhow closes his valuable 
treatise of two hundred and twenty-eight pages as follows: 
“ The writer has now completed the task assigned him. He has, 
as he conceives, demonstrated that the title of the United 
States to the possession of the regions drained by the Columbia, 
derived from priority of occupation and priority of discovery, 
are, as yet, stronger and more consistent with the principles of 
national right than those of any other power from whatsoever 
source derived. That those regions must eventually be pos- 
sessed by the United States only, no one acquainted with the 
progress of settlement in the Mississippi Valley during the last 
fifteen years, will be inclined to question; but that Great Britain 
will, by every means in her power, evade the recognition of the 
American claims and oppose the establishment of an Ameri- 
can population on the shores of the Pacific, may be confidently 
expected from the disposition evinced by her Government in 
all its recent discussions with the United States.” * 

So great, indeed, was the interest in the Northwest boun- 
dary question that it became an issue in the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1840, and the slogan of one of the political parties was 
“ Fifty-four-forty or fight ”—fifty-four degrees and forty min- 
utes being the southern boundary of Russian America; and a 
large part of the American people were in favor of our Govern- 
ment claiming that as our northern boundary line. 

' ? Marshall. 
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Daniel Webster, Secretary of State at the time of Whit- 
man’s ride, explicitly declared that he had not made nor en- 
tertained any proposition to admit a line south of the forty- 
ninth parallel as a negotiable line for the United States. All 
this information, preserved in the Government archives at 
Washington, and easily accessible to the honest inquirer, was 
at the service of the authors of the Whitman myth and the 
propagandists of the legend, but it has been steadily ignored 
by them, because it utterly explodes the theory on which the 
Whitman myth was built, viz: that the Oregon Country was 
about to be surrendered to Great Britain, and that Whitman 
undertook his ride to prevent this national calamity. 

As was to be expected from the virulent bigotry of the 
authors of the Whitman legend, the odium of the Whitman 
massacre has been laid at the door of Catholics. In the fabu- 
lous narrative of the causes which determined Whitman to 
undertake his journey, is told a story of how the Catholic mis- 
sionaries, who had only lately arrived in the territory, were 
aiding the British to retain their hold on the country. On one 
occasion, so the story goes, a faithful employee of the Whitman 
mission happened to be present at a meeting of Hudson Bay 
Company officials and employees at their post at Walla Walla. 
A Catholic priest, a French-Canadian, was among the party at 
the table, according to this faithful (?) chronicler. Word had 
just been received that the United States was about to abandon 
all its claims to the Oregon Country in exchange for fishing 
privileges near Newfoundland. This pleasing intelligence was 
received with joy by all present, Dr. Whitman’s faithful ad- 
herent, of course, excepted. The priest, especially, could not 
conceal his gratification at the prospect of the Protestant mis- 
sions being broken up: “Now,” he shouted, “ we’ve got them! 
They'll have to get out! The Americans must go!” The faith- 
ful henchman lost no time in carrying the report of the meet- 
ing to Dr. Whitman who, we are gravely told, determined, then 
and there, to start for the capital and persuade our blind, stupid 
and incompetent statesmen to pause in their madness and re- 
scind their unpatriotic action. The legend goes on to relate, 
with dramatic detail, the incidents of his journey, its dangers 
and hardships—doubtless very real—and describes his arrival 
in Washington, all haggard, spent, and travel-worn; of his 
bursting into the Senate Chamber before the startled eyes of 
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the assembled Solons and pleading with them the cause of Ore- 
gon so effectually that they were carried away by his fervid 
earnestness and convincing arguments. In consequence, the 
negotiations with Great Britain for its transfer were vroken off, 
and the Oregon Country, with its area of three hundred thou- 
sand square miles, was saved to the United States. That it is 
today a part of our national domain is due, therefore, to the 
indonutable courage and burning patriotism of Marcus Whit- 
man. 

This, in brief, is the Whitman legend. Nothing more pre- 
posterous was ever penned. As a matter of fact, the Senate 
had passed a bill to extend the United States laws over the ter- 
ritory a month before Whitman’s arrival in Washington. Fur- 
ther proof is the utter absence of any contemporaneous record 
of his presence in Washington in the Congressional Record, 
which there assuredly would have been had his visit been at- 
tended by such momentous consequences. The incident of his 
appearance before the Senate is purely fictitious, as are the 
pretended interviews with President Tyler and Daniel Web- 
ster, Secretary of State. 

Whitman, himself, had no part in the fabrication with which 
his name has become identified. His letters, and those of his 
wife, in the archives of the Missionary Board at Boston, prove 
that his sole purpose in making his difficult journey was to 
save his mission from abandonment, and to induce some 
“ Christian families to emigrate to the Oregon Country and to 
settle near the mission.” His extraordinary posthumous fame 
rests upon a fabulous narrative published many years after his 
death by the Rev. H. H. Spalding, whose mission lay among the 
Spokane Indians, and who had come out with Whitman in 1836. 


The first intimation that Whitman had “saved Oregon” . 


appeared eighteen years after his tragic death in 1848. Yet the 
Home Missionary had published many letters from the Oregon 
Country, dating from 1847 to 1865, in none of which was there 
a single reference to the Whitman legend. Furthermore, in 
1860, Rev. Cushing Eels, who had come out with Whitman in 
1836, wrote a brief sketch of the Old Oregon Indian Mission 
with a description of the Walla Walla country for the Home 
Missionary. In this he says: “The missionary work was 
prosecuted rather steadily among the Cayuses, Spokanes, and 
* Marshall. 
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the Nez Percés until 1847. On the twenty-ninth of November 
of that year, Dr. and Mrs. Whitman met a violent death at the 
hands of the Cayuse Indians,” but not a word as to Whitman’s 
having saved Oregon. Five years later, the Rev. H. H. Spald- 
ing, whose mind was thought to have been unsettled by the 
massacre and the resulting fears for his own life, wrote an arti- 
cle for an Eastern paper, in which, for the first time, the claim 
was made that Whitman had made his journey for the pur- 
pose of “saving Oregon to the United States.” 
Spalding was a monomaniac in his anti-Catholic bigotry, 
and repeatedly charged the Catholic missionaries with insti- 
gating the Whitman massacre. Those charges the Congrega- 
tionalists and other denominations all over the country, caught 
up and reiterated from pulpit and platform; in books, pam- 
phlets, newspapers and encyclopedias. The denial of this 
shocking accusation by the Catholics, and the true account of 
the tragical event given by Rev. Father J. Brouillette, a Catholic 
priest whose field of missionary labér was coterminous with 
that of Whitman and Spalding, and who saved the life of 
Spalding at the peril of his own on the dreadful day of the 
massacre, went all unheard. The public ear was tickled and 
the public mind inflamed with resentment against Catholics 
and the Catholic Church, by the story that Whitman had saved 
the Northwest to the United States, and had lost his life, a sacri- 
fice to the malignant disappointment of the Jesuits. Wide- 
spread credit was given to this myth. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury the distorted historical facts composing it went steadily 
forward, working their way into textbooks, periodicals of all 
sorts, even into encyclopedias. The International Encyclo- 
pedia, published by Dodd, Mead and Company in 1900, gives 
- the Whitman myth as authentic. This base fabrication is given 
out to the public under the authority of H. T. Peck, Ph.D., 
L.H.D., of Columbia University, editor-in-chief; of Selim H. 
Peabody, Ph.D., LL.D., of the University of Illinois, and Charles 
F. Richardson, A.M., of Dartmouth College, assistant editors. 
They also say: “On his return in 1843, Whitman led out the 
first independent emigrant train of two hundred wagons.” 
This statement is another of the tissue of falsehoods making 
up the warp and woof of the Whitman legend. Dr. Whit- 
man had nothing to do with organizing or conducting this emi- 
grant train, as is proven by the testimony of many whe were 
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members of the band, among whom is Hon. James Nesmith, 
first Senator from Oregon. Whitman joined the train after 
it had reached the Platte River, and continued westward with 
it until he reached his mission. This was the sum total of his 
connection with this important movement which had a far- 
reaching influence on the destinies of the northwest. ; 

The facts concerning Whitman and his ride, and this as- 
sumed leadership in the great overland emigration of 1843, 
were easily within reach of those learned professors, as Mr. 
Marshall’s investigation of the early history of Oregon was 
begun in 1888, and the facts relating to the claims made for 
Dr. Whitman by his admirers had already been given to the 
public by him. These they ignored, preferring to accept the 
fables of Spalding, Eels and Gray, and, therefore, in so far as 
lay with them, to perpetuate and continue the circulation of 
a pernicious falsehood. Its authors and propagandists 
have not hesitated to misrepresent, suppress, misquote, or omit 
facts. 

Fairbank, a lecturer on the Whitman legend, makes the 
following climax: “Two names I purpose linking together be- 
fore the youth of our land: Abraham Lincoln and Marcus 
Whitman, two patriots, two martyrs, lineal cousins, with the 
blood from their Whitman sire in their veins—no wonder they 
did such noble deeds, stood at their posts, and died for their 
country.” And Dr. Nixon, for twenty years editor of the In- 
ter-Ocean, was indefatigable in spreading the Whitman legend. 
He gloried in having “ reached the writers and the readers of 
history. Two of the best juvenile histories of the past year 
which will go into the hands of millions of children have ex- 
cellent Whitman chapters.” 

True, the legend did reach “ the writers and the readers of 
history.” It did get into the school histories, and millions of 
American children have been fed on mendacious fabrications, 
and have had their young minds warped by the religious prej- 
udice thereby instilled. 

But though falsehood travels in seven-league boots, truth 
occasionally overtakes him. The Nemesis of the Whitman 
myth appeared in the persons of William I. Marshall, Principal 
of the Gladstone School, Chicago, and Professor Bourne, who 
occupied the chair of history at Yale University. Both men 
were sincere believers in the “ Whitman saved Oregon” delu- 
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sion; and both also believed truth to be an indispensable ele- 
ment in the writing of history. Mr. Marshall was the first to 
search for contemporary evidence to support the claims made 
for Dr. Whitman. To his surprise and perplexity he found 
none. The deeper he probed the less foundation did he find. 
He became skeptical on account of the entire absence of proofs 
where they might be confidently looked for: in the archives of 
the American Board of Missions in boston. Determined to 
arrive at the truth, he instituted an exhaustive and painstaking 
research extending over several years, delving into the Congres- 
sional Record, crossing the continent several times to examine 
records in the State libraries of Oregon and Washington, and to 
interview all possible survivors of that period who might be 
cognizant of the facts. Unweariedly he tracked each fictitious 
claim to its source in the fables of Spalding, Eels and Gray. Mr. 
Marshall has embodied the results of his researches in two 
volumes, which all are invited to examine. 

Professor Bourne’s experience was similar to Mr. Marshall’s. 
He sought in good faith, but to his surprise, was unable to find 
a scrap of evidence to substantiate the claims made for Whit- 
man by his admirers. But we shall let that able Presbyterian 
organ, The Independent, tell his findings: “ Another striking 
illustration of how legendary matter can find its way into con- 
temporary history is afforded by the myth of Marcus Whit- 
man’s ‘saving’ Oregon. The story, as it has been incorpo- 
rated into various histories, is briefly this: For many years 
Great Britain and the United States had disputed the title to the 
Oregon Country lying between Russian America on the north 
and Mexican California on the south. In October, 1842, Mar- 
cus Whitman, a missionary of the American Board to the In- 
dians, happened to learn while at Walla Walla that Congress 
was about to surrender the American claims, in ignorance of 
the disputed country’s value, in return for certain fishing rights. 
He thereupon started on a winter journey over pathless moun- 
tains for Washington, where he arrived March 2, 1843, per- 
suaded the Administration to put off negotiations for the sur- 
render of Oregon, and offered to send a thousand settlers thither. 
So much for the legend. Professor Bourne of Yale has shown 
by contemporary records that what Whitman really crossed the 
mountains for was to dissuade the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board from its decision to abandon one of the Ore- 
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gon mission stations. True, he went to Washington as well as 
to Boston, but there is no indication that he exerted any in- 
fluence on Congress, for the reason that the surrender of Ore- 
gon was never contemplated. A month before his arrival, the 
Senate had passed the Linn bill to extend the United States 
laws over the territory. Contemporary newspapers barely men- 
tioned his visit to the East and knew nothing of his legendary 
mission. . . . The mythical account of the missionary’s pur- 
pose was invented about twenty years later by his colleague, 
H. H. Spalding, who had been left a nervous wreck by the In- 
dian massacre of 1847 in which both Whitman and his wife lost 
their lives. Spalding’s apparent object was to elicit sympathy 
for the cause of Protestant missions in a bitter controversy with 
the Catholics in which he had become involved. It is charit- 
able to assume that with the efflux of years his memory had be- 
come confused.” 

As a further result of the investigations of Professor 
Bourne and Mr. Marshall, the “ Whitman saved Oregon ” story 
has been dropped from the textbooks in the schools of the 
United States. But a lie dies hard, and echoes of this singular 
lie are still heard, although they are growing fainter and 
fainter. 

The fascinating story of Marcus Whitman’s saving Oregon 
to the United States has passed into the region of fable where it 
belongs. Whitman’s ride, though a brave deed, had nothing to 
do with saving any part of the Great Northwest to the United 
States. If Marcus Whitman had never been born, our boun- 
dary line would have been just what it is today, viz: forty-nine 
degrees to the Pacific Ocean. 





















































THE STAR-BORN. 


Dedicated to the late Paulist Astronomer, 


Reverend George Mary Searle. 





BY CHARLES PHILLIPS, 


THERE is a veiléd beauty in the stars 

A hidden music in their far-flung fires, 

Sweet chording and low after-beat and echo, 
Weaving and melting into harmonies 

Celestial and so exquisitely fair 

That we whose ears attunéd are alone 

To earthly things scarcely may ever know it!— 
Though still our-searching souls, forever yearning 
Up to the glorious and fretted vault 

Of the mysterious heavens for some sign, 

Some signal of our long-lost home, may catch 
On April eves, or when the dying year 

Veils all earth’s glories and the firmament 

In melancholy loveliness, faint sound 

Or whispered intimation of it all 






Ah then the secret tears well up!—we cry 
Out of our hearts of common clay to all 
The illimitable spaces of the night, 
“There is a hidden beauty in the stars, 
There is a music, in the fields of heaven!” 
—Beauty, though to its vision we be blind; 
Music, though to its fine intricacy 

Our ears be deaf, long dulled with sordid noise 
Of near material things; though yet our souls 
Fettered and dumb within their prison walls, 
Move in a deathly quiet, listening, 

Stir in a swooning silence to make answer, 

Yet cannot for the grave-cloths of the flesh 
That mute and muffle them. Still, still we know, 
There is a music in the far-off stars, 
There is a veiléd beauty in the skies! 




















So, lifting in bright moments of desire 
Cur unavailing hands in suppliance 
Unto our high inheritance of light 
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Lost in the starry-latticed sky above, 
Unsatisfied we go. “ Not ours,” we cry, 

“To taste the tuneful wellsprings of the dawn, 
Nor in the soft surcease of twilight rest 

On beauty’s dreamy pillow! Only to know, 
Only to know—and be denied—is ours!” 


Only to know, and be denied—until 

(How up we leap to it!) some sudden voice 
Comes crying clarion-like and silverly, 
With all the silver of the night-time in it, 
To shake and shatter in a shower of light 
About our willing ears the song of heaven, 
The music of the stars! . . . There be such hearts, 
Of other make than ours, of fairer mold, 

Souls of a finer fire, who sing and burn 

And glow with the bright harmonies of heaven: 
For on some certain nights (not calendered 

Save in the Mind of God), when heaven and earth, 
Swept by divine propulsion, leap and meet, 

Meet and are fused and molded into one— 

(Some birth-nights are there when the primal planets 
Strike and renew their first creation-song!)— 

On certain nights souls there are born who bring 
From that far home we all are exiled from 

So much of our bright common heritage 

Of beauty and of music and of light, 

We scarce may own them kin, save reverently 
To love them with great awe and tenderness, 

And cry, “ What gifts are theirs!” With seeing eye 
They search the hidden beauties of the spheres, 
And dream great dreams—yet ever wakeful walk 
Through the white dews of new-created dawns, 
Forever strong to shape and mold their visions 
To great reality. Unerringly 

They know the perfect measure and true beat 

Of all things beautiful and fair and good; 

Theirs is the gift to pluck from heavenly fields 

The flowers of beauty, scattering them down 

In luminous loveliness round our stumbling feet; 
Theirs is the power, terrible and swift, 

To sweep the starry harpstrings of the night 
And strike clear echoes of celestial chords 
Into our mute imprisoned souls. Ay, more!— 














THE STAR-BORN 


The very secrets of the stars are theirs! 
And oh, what age-old silences they break; 
With god-like gesture and compelling eye 
What buried glories bid arise and live 
And breathe once more; until the noisy world 

Is all empeopled with immortal loves, 
Imperishable beauties, deathless dreams, 

Its clamor hushed to hearken beauty’s voice 
Intoning all the magic cadences 

Music is made of—till our earthly road 

Of mortal things illumined is and lovely 

With lamps of starlight and enkindled fires 

Caught from the topmost beacon-towers of heaven, 
And all the air an echoing sybil cries, 

“ There is a veiléd beauty in the stars! 

There is a music in their far-flung fires!” 





So do they sing to us, the star-born ones, 

Whose music stills our hearts and wraps us round 
As if with veils of light . . . until we hear, 

Across the waters of eternity, 

Far voices calling us, and through our tears 

The silver shores of peace—our own, our own!— 
Dreamlike and gentle, yet divinely real, 

Inviting us with lifted hearts to come, 

Calling to us forever to make haste, 

Even though with stumbling feet we run, with hands 





Outstretched through darkness, underneath the stars... . 


For now we go no more alone, no more 

In anguished silence: now we too may sing, 

A little song, a brief refrain, an echo 

Of the unearthly music we have heard 

The star-born chanting; now often to our ears 

The dear surprise of other voices comes 

With sudden gladness answering ours, and crying, 
“There is a veiléd beauty in the night, 

There is a hidden music in the stars!” 











PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF ARCHBISHOP KEANE. 
BY WALTER ELLIOTT, C.S.P. 


=) [SHOP O’CONNELL of Richmond, who knew Arch- 
m bishop Keane intimately, in his funeral oration 
showed the spiritual tendency of the deceased 

I~GNiasg ©6«prelate’s life to have been an ever-deepening de- 
[Gers —“@i votion to the Holy Ghost as the immediate Guide 
of the soul in all its spiritual consciousness. “This arose,” he 
said, “ early in his priesthood, when he first became acquainted 
with Father Hecker, whom he often met at St. Patrick’s 
Church, Washington, D.C. Their conversation turned always 
upon the deeper interior life. Father Hecker gave his young 
friend a copy of the Jesuit Father Louis Lallemant’s Spiritual 
Doctrine, then recently translated by Father Faber, which he 
read and assimilated perfectly.” 

The close tie formed with the Founder of the Paulists, at 
that time, when Father Keane was Father Jacob Walter’s 
assistant at St. Patrick’s, Washington, never weakened or dimin- 
ished; although the designs of ecclesiastical authority over the 
young priest prevented him from realizing his heart’s desire 
by entering the Paulist Community. In the mind of Arch- 
bishop Bailey, he was destined for a bishopric. 

And in due time (1878) he was made Bishop of Richmond. 
But he never ceased to be a spiritual child of Father Hecker. 
He advised with him on graver religious matters; and at every 
turn sought his direction with a truly childlike trustfulness, 
absorbing deeply. every word that was said to him. He be- 
lieved most firmly in Father Hecker’s call to help convert 
America to the Catholic Faith, and he ardently longed to take 
an active part in it. 

In after years, when he spoke of Father Hecker, he loved 
to pay his debt of gratitude to him, for shaping his spirituality, 
and he would enlarge upon the type of character formed by 
devotional exercises specially based on and influenced by the 
realization of the office of the Holy Spirit in sanctifying not 
only the Church as a divine organism, but the individual Chris- 
tian also. 
VOL. CviI.—41 
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Though he seemed the busiest of men—for his occupation 
was incessant—I never knew any one better content to be 
alone, nor more diligent in securing the refreshment of re- 
ligious solitude than Archbishop Keane. It may be said of his 
life that externally it was holy work, internally it was holy joy. 
He used to say that to help our neighbor we must have him in 
God within ourselves. To him—how well his intimates knew 
it!—God was the creator, no less of solitude than of company; 
and solitude was the trysting place the Archbishop set for his 
friends and for all his people. Certain passages from the Imi- 
tation, were a heaven-sent inspiration to John Keane. Among 
them are these: “ Happy is he whom Truth teacheth by Itself, not 
by figures and words that pass, but as it is in Itself. ... He to whom 
the Eternal Word speaketh, is set at liberty from a multitude 
of opinions. ...O Truth my God! make me one with Thee in 
everlasting love.” (Imitation, Book I., iii.) This last great sen- 
tence both Father Hecker and John Keane felt should be a very 
fit aspiration for one called to be a herald of the Catholic faith 
to unbelievers. 

Hence his desire to spread this fundamental devotion. It 
was in 1897 that Pope Leo XIII. instituted the annual novena 
of the Holy Ghost in all Catholic parishes, issuing his marvel- 
ous Encyclical on devotion to-the Third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. Fully fifteen years earlier, John Keane, then bishop 
of Richmond, said to me: “I am amazed that the special 
adoration of the Holy Spirit is not more popular and wide- 
spread. For my part, I have endeavored to spread it in our 
diocese, and I have established confraternities of the Holy 
Spirit in the larger parishes.” 

Kindred to this was Archbishop Keane’s adoration of the 
Guidance of Divine Providence in all the outward affairs of 
life. I do not think I ever met him but that in our talks to- 
gether he would couple the inner touch of the soul with the in- 
terior divine guidance of the Holy Ghost and the perfect sub- 
mission of our outer activity to the pointings of God’s will, 
which must include all the happenings of life. Both, he would 
insist, came direct from God, both responded mutually to each 
other, both were therefore equally adorable. Was not this 
the ideal of a Christian’s duplex relationship to his Maker, his 
Redeemer and his Sanctifier during all his earthly pilgrimage? 
He would insist, with great earnestness, that submission to the 
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Divine Will in outward happenings is an essential quality of 
a mind recollected in the Holy Ghost. I have never met any 
man who more highly prized the uses of conversation as a 
medium of sharing truth and virtue than the late Archbishop. 
He was a perfect conversationalist; conversation was part of his 
life’s apostolate. And few even among his own priests had bet- 
ter profit of his heart’s outpourings in familiar talks than the 
Paulists had. When he came to New York he always lodged 
with us, both before and after Father Hecker’s death. With 
both Fathers and novices he was as one absolutely at home— 
as if he were in fact, as he was at heart, a Paulist. And what a 
treat it was to talk and listen in his company! He knew every- 
thing about religion, and he was gifted to impart it, as men are 
rarely gifted. 

The Archbishop’s very extensive learning was wonder- 
fully accurate, was maturely pondered, and was dispensed with 
fascinating kin¢liness. Yet he was anything but a conversational 
glutton—never interrupting, never unwilling to be himself 
interrupted. And what he uttered in his beautiful, flowing 
style might well be printed without the least intrusion of the 
editor. He was always vivacious but never excited; not even 
in his most energetic public discourse did he ever lose that air 
of self-mastery which distinguishes the higher grade of elo- 
quence. In his silence his features expressed the quiet of a 
mind recollected in God. 

In discourse, whether conversational or public, there was 
present the full glow of inspiration. On worldly topics he had 
little to say, for his attention was not arrested by them; pass- 
ing things had value to him only as they were lifted upwards 
into the higher order by Providence and acquired a relation- 
ship of eternity. On themes purely spiritual or doctrinal the 
ardor of his speech was quite above that of an average devout 
anc cultured Christian; it partook of the urgent, insistent, 
compelling force of the saints of God. Occasionally he was 
carried out of himself. When, for example, the Pope called 
him to Rome to give him a place in the Roman Curia, and he 
stood among a large circle of his most intimate associates on 
the wharf in New York, the conversation naturally turned on 
the prospects of Catholicism in our country. Presently the call: 
“ All aboard! ” was heard. He started to go up the gang plank, 
then stopped and turned again, a noble, enthusiastic figure, and 
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called in a loud voice for “three cheers for the United 
States!” which were given with a will. 

On his return from Rome to assume the Archbishopric of 
Dubuque, in 1900, he was fond of saying that his few years’ so- 
journ in the Eternal City had given him a deeper insight of 
the Church’s universality, and had at the same time intensified 
his love of America as God’s gift to Holy Church, in our times, 
for the conversion of the world to the true Faith of Christ. 

Archbishop Keane’s zeal for souls was both prayerful and 
active. He worshiped our Saviour as the Good Shepherd of 
souls with an intensity of fervor peculiarly apostolic. His view 
of the priesthood was the highest appreciation of the meaning 
of St. Paul’s words: “He loved me and He delivered Himself 
for me” (Gal. ii. 20). To love men with the love of Christ 
en Calvary—unto entire immolation for them—such was the 
whole pastoral ambition of John Keane. I have known—yea I 
have lived for many years among devout priests in the active 
ministry, both missionaries and parish priests, men in whom 
the Good Shepherd seemed to live and work and suffer for 
souls—none of them has conveyed to me a stronger impres- 
sion, than did the Archbishop, of what might have been our 
Blessed Lord’s feelings towards souls gone astray from His 
love and standing in deadly peril of eternal loss. Such he was 
in his thoughts and in his prayers; such in his labors. Nor 
could he hide this priestly trait from his intimates. Although 
he did all in his power to conceal it, a few knew how 
great was the Christ-like love of his heart for the poor. While 
Rector of the Catholic University, it was his custom every 
month when he received his salary to go-about Washington in- 
cognito and distribute the money among the needy whom he 
knew. 

It was the Archbishop’s hidden influence with God which 
made him a great convert maker. Like St. Leonard of Port 
Maurice and St. Francis de Sales, whom he in several respects 
closely resembled, before preaching to the people, and also be- 
fore private conference with non-Catholics, his whole soul was 
poured out to God in this petition: “O my God! I beg Thee 
to give me these souls.” From the beginning of his career 
as curate at St. Patrick’s Church, Washington, D. C., he 
made the rectory a shrine for earnest seekers after the truth 
of God. In private discussion of truth and error his words 
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never failed to silence objectors to the Faith, his persevering 

' endeavors, I feel sure, were never without a final fruitage of 
souls. A very large proportion of these directly personal con- 
verts of his were of superior intelligence, and in turn they 
became convert makers. Thus was he known in Washington. 
And when he was made bishop, and had a wider scope of labor 
for souls and by his office a deeper power of prayer was 
granted to him, he neither forfeited the joys nor shrank from 
the tedium of work with individuals. 

His preaching was never without the purpose to win and hold 
the hearts of non-Catholics, hopeful that a few might be 
scattered among his strictly Catholic gatherings, and reaching 
out for occasions when the number of Protestants would be 
more considerable. As Vicar-Apostolic of North Carolina he 
was nearly always amid non-Catholics. It is hardly too much 
to say that in every town, big and little, of the diocese of Rich- 
mond he preached to gatherings of non-Catholics. 

It cannot be claimed that he made many converts, for 
much more than an occasional discourse, even from as power- 
ful an advocate of truth as John Keane, would have been neces- 
sary for that, but he did remove prejudice and blaze a trail for 
the growth of the Church in that part of the South. And under 
the spell of his leadership, his priests became more and more 
zealous and successful in this apostolate. 

A class that especially moved his heart with pity—as 
Bishop of Richmond—were the negroes. When he came to the 
city there was but one colored Catholic there, an old mammy 
who had, doubtless, drifted there from Catholic Maryland. The 
Bishop had known and loved hundreds of the best kind of 
Catholics among the colored people of Washington. He could 
not rest content with the desolate state of these people in Rich- 
mond. Therefore he advertised a colored apostolate. The 
Cathedral, large and centrally placed, was opened to the col- 
ored people every Sunday night. He provided a simple but 
effective service of prayers and hymns, and he himself 
preached the sermon. The first Sunday night the whole church 
was filled to overflowing, and a class for instruction was 
formed. The numbers continued large for many Sundays 

afterwards, till the Protestant whites, led by their powerful and 
able ministry, finally succeeded in lessening the attendance 
at the Cathedral services. Meanwhile, the Bishop had intro- 
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duced the Josephite Fathers, who took over the colored mis- 
sion work, which has been a decided success, and has become 
a permanently established feature of the diocese, extending to 
several other places outside the capital city. 

Archbishop Keane’s discourses answered to Fénelon’s defi- 
nition of a good sermon: “ The strong and persuasive utterance 
of a soul nobly inspired.” God had endowed him naturally 
with that agility of thought and readiness of speech called 
improvisation, a word that conveys a higher meaning than “ ex- 
temporization ” or “facility of expression.” Coming from his 
own heart’s home, his words went home to the hearts of his 
hearers. Few are able as he was to preach to whole congrega- 
tions in such a spirit that each person takes home to his own 
particular heart what has been spoken to all—applying it to 
his own particular needs as if there were none other present 
to share the message. One arose from it saying in his hidden 
consciousness: that was, indeed, a sermon for me. 

It need hardly be said that when the sovereign Pontiff had 
made him Archbishop of Dubuque he preached in Iowa as he had 
done in Virginia. He was always preaching, everywhere preach- 
ing, and with uniformly the best results. He introduced into the 
diocese a band of competent missionary priests, trained at the 
Apostolic Mission House. The results of this apostolate were 
very gratifying, in the making of converts and the allaying of 
anti-Catholic prejudice. 

Evidence of his increasing advertence to the divine will, 
even unto the end, comes in a letter from a priest who knew 
the whole mind of the dying Archbishop: “It was my priv- 
ilege to be present at the bedside of the Archbishop when he 
died. He died as he lived, happy and resigned to the will of 
God. His last years with us were like a beautiful sunset, cast- 
ing its rays backward over the day that was declining, giving a 
golden tinge to his whole life. Catholic Dubuque is grateful for 
the privilege of having had him as its second Archbishop, and 
considers it a privilege also to be the custodian of the earthly 
remains which enshrined so noble and so saintly a soul. While 
all, priests and people, will miss him, no one will miss him 
more than our present Archbishop. Their friendship was 
truly apostolic, even as that of their patrons, James and John.” 
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ST. MATTHEW AND THE PAROUSIA. 







































BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN, S.T.D. 
Vill. 


sj] HREE questions were asked the Lord on the 
Mount of Olives. “Tell us, when shall these 
things be? and what shall be the sign of Thy 
coming (in Thy Kingdom), and of the end of the 
| aN age (of the Kingdom of Heaven)?” The first 

question—the Lord answered it last—is our present object of 
inquiry. Many things conspire to set it in a new light, the truth 
and bearing of which we should like to probe still further. 

The disciples seek to be apprised of the day and hour of 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Jesus refuses to tell them the 
precise time. As on previous occasions to questions of like 
tenor, His answer takes the form of an appeal to the practical 
judgment of His hearers. The Pharisees once asked Him for 
a sign from Heaven, and He replied: “ When it is evening, 
you say it will be fair weather, for the sky is red. And in the 
morning: today there will be a storm, for the sky is red and 
lowering. You know then how to discern the face of the sky; 
and can you not (tell) the signs of the times?” *—an answer 
which St. Luke explicitly reports as referring to the native 
powers of judgment resident in the minds of the hearers.? In 
the present instance, Jesus softens the appeal, by telling the 
disciples to “learn a parable from the fig-tree: When the 
branch thereof is now tender, and the leaves come forth, you 
know that summer is nigh.* So you also, when you see ail 
these things” —St. Luke says: when these things begin to come 
to pass ‘—“know ye that He is nigh, even at the doors” ® 
“ Amen I say to you, this generation shall not pass away, till all 
these things be accomplished. Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but My words shall not pass away;”" a most solemn 
assurance that history will prove His interpretation of 
prophecy true and the eschatology of Palestine unfounded. 


1 Matt. xvi. 2, 3. 

3 Why, of yourselves also, do you not judge what is right?” Luke xii. 57. 
® Matt. xxiv. 32. * Luke xxi. 28. 

5 Matt. xxiv. 33. ® Matt. xxiv. 34. ™Matt. xxiv. 35. 
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“But of that day and hour no one knoweth, not even the an- 
gels of Heaven, but the Father alone.” ® 

The thirty-third verse, which so graphically depicts “ the 
Son of Man as nigh, aye, even at the doors,” has been looked 
upon by many as a reference to the Second Advent and the vis- 
ible reappearance of the Lord in the glory of His Father. In- 
deed, no other interpretation seemed to fit the text, so long as 
the question of the disciples was thought to bear on the Lord’s 
personal Return in connection with the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. But with the discovery that the disciples did not con- 
nect these two events, in the question which they put the Sav- 
iour on the Mount of Olives, the supposed linking of the Second 
Advent with the fall of Jerusalem instantly disappeared from 
the text and left us in the presence of the plainest prediction 
imaginable of the future course of history. The Son of Man— 
Who is said to be “ nigh, aye, even at the doors,” is not, as was 
supposed, the Son of Man finally returning in person, but the 
Son of Man manifesting His power and sovereignty in the de- 
struction of the Jewish Capital. What more convincing proof 
could there possibly be of this assertion than Sv. Cuke’s transla- 
tion of the prophetic language employed by St. Matthew? The 
third canonical evangelist, who Westernized the Parable of 
the Fig-tree into a parable of “ all the trees,” ® had our duller 
eyes in view, when he substituted the phrase: “Know ye that 
the Kingdom of God is at hand” for St. Matthew’s: “ Know 
ye that He is nigh.” Who can read this equivalent rendering 
and still believe that St. Matthew and St. Luke were Palestinian 
Jews, who mistook the historical Kingdom preached by Jesus, 
for the eschatological Kingdom of Jewish expectation? 

The root of all the difficulties of interpretation is the word 
Parousia in the question of the disciples. It has been taken 
in the sense of the Lord’s visible reappearance at the time of 
the destruction of Jerusalem, because these two events are 
always found connected in the pre-Christian literature of 
Palestine. But is this literature the right place to look for en- 
lightenment? The word Parousia has a Gospel history and 
development, in the course of which its meaning clearly 
changes from that of a personal coming to a visitation in de- 
structive might.* And it is of this destructive visitation, not of 





® Matt. xxiv. 36. ® Luke xxi. 29. 2 Luke xxi. 31. 
11 St. Matthew and the Parousia, THe CatHotic Wort, May, 1918. 
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His Second Advent or Return in glory, that Jesus is discours- 
ing, when He tells His disciples how they are practically to - 
know and recognize the signs of His near approach. 


66 


The Saviour gave a new content to the “coming of the 
Son of Man,” changing its meaning from glory to wrath, from 
favor to destruction. He is here speaking in the current terms 
of prophecy, but not as these were currently understood. The 
whole atmosphere of thought has changed, owing to the un- 
expected distinction which Jesus drew between the Parousia 
and the Return. He identified His Parousia with the marching 
hosts who were to make the Temple a memory. “ Where the 
dead body of Israel is, there shall the eagles, or invading 
armies, be gathered together.”’* This is the sense in which He 
declares that by their own native mother-wit they shall 
“know Him to be nigh.” The thought of the thirty-third verse 
is a forecast of history, in answer to the first question of the 
disciples about the date of the Temple’s overthrow. It contains 
no reference whatsoever to eschatology. 

But what of the thirty-fourth verse: “Amen I say to you 
this generation shall not pass away until all these things are 
accomplished?” Is not this sweeping statement meant to in- 
clude all that goes before, the “ coming in glory ” not excepted? 
Would a writer, careful of his words, and making much of the 
distinction which the Saviour drew between the Parousia and 
the Final Return, be likely to use language of this unqualified 
character, or to quote the Lord to the same effect? Many 
critics are inclined to think that the calculus of probabilities is 
all against one’s so supposing. The writer who used such uni- 
versal language clearly believed, they say, that the generation 
then living wou'd see the full and complete realization of all 
the prophecies that are here recorded. 

An examination of the several instances in which the ex- 
pression, “ All these things” is employed, fails to reveal it as 
including the Return in glory. St. Matthew quotes the Lord as 
saying: “‘ All these things’ shall come upon this generation;” 
and the preceding thought which He summarizes is emphati- 
cally not of glory, but of destruction and rejection: “Fill ye up 
then the measure of your fathers. You serpents, generation of 
vipers, how will you flee from the judgment of hell? Therefore 
behold, I send to you prophets, and wise men, and scribes; and 


St. Matthew and the Parousia, Tne CatHoric Worn, June, 1918. 
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some of them you will put to death and crucify, and some you 
will scourge in your synagogues, and persecute from city to 
city. That upon you may come all the just blood that hath 
been shed on the earth, from the blood of Abel the just, even 
unto the blood of Zacharias, the son of Barachias, whom you 
slew between the temple and the altar. Amen I say to you, all 
these things shall come upon this generation.” ** The reference 
is to Jerusalem and its approaching desolation, as the ensuing 
verses explicitly declare.** Nay, the idea of the glorious com- 
ing of the Son of Man is not only not included, its exclusion is 
even made the object of a long corrective teaching-process 
in the chapters that precede.** 

In a parallel passage of St. Luke, the phrase “ this genera- 
tion” ** designates the Pharisees and lawyers. They are 
clearly the ones, of whom “ the blood of the prophets shall be 
required.”** And what but a reference to the Jewish capital 
and its destruction is contained in the admonitory verse: “ But 
before all these things, they will lay hands on you, bringing you 
before kings and governors for My name’s sake?” ?* We have 
explicit proof that the reference does not include the Lord’s 
glorious Return. The third canonical evangelist uses the strong 
expression, “ All things written,” in direct relation to Jerusa- 
lem, and cites it as one of the reasons why the City should 
be avoided during the siege. “For these are the days of ven- 
geance” (not, be it noted, of approaching glory), “that all 
things written may be fulfilled ”—a seemingly sweeping asser- 
tion which is interpreted restrictedly in the very next verse: 
“For there shall be distress in the land, and wrath upon this 
people.” *° 

How else, one may well ask, can this tempering of the 
previous statement be regarded, than as a personal and authen- 
tic declaration by St. Luke himself, of the sense and range in 
which he understood the word “all?” A writer who dis- 
tinctly says that “these are the days of vengeance,” had long 
since parted mental company with the glorious expectations 
of official thought. Nor should we forget the testimony of St. 
Mark. He makes “all these things” an integral part of the 
question which the disciples asked the Lord about Jerusalem ;” 





18 Matt. xxiii. 32-36. 4 Matt. xxiii. 37-39. 
15 $t. Matthew and the Parousia, Tue Catrnoric Woatp, May, 1918. 
% Luke xi. 51. 7 Luke xi. 43, 45. % Luke xxi. 12. 
#® Luke xxi, 22, 23. ® Mark xiii. 4. 
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and there can be no doubt, from his account, at least, that the 
phrase had no wider extension in the Lord’s answer than in the 
original question, as it is here reported put. In the question, 
“all” referred to the buildings of the Temple. There is not 
the slightest indication in the context that the Return in glory 
was in mind. 

Still further proof that the meaning is restricted may be 
gathered from earlier portions of the text. St. Matthew and 
St. Luke both employ the expression, “ Till all things be accom- 
plished,” in connection with another phrase: “the law and the 
prophets.” “Do not think that I am come to destroy ‘ the law, 
or the prophets?’ I am not come to destroy, but to fulfill. For 
amen I say to you, till heaven and earth pass (a Hebraism 
meaning: Never), one jot or tittle shall not pass of the law, till 
all things be fulfilled.” “The law and the prophets” was a 
common way of designating the Old Testament Dispensation;” 
and the use of this expression in conjunction with the phrase, 
“ All things,” offers clear proof that the end of the Old Dispen- 
sation, not the end of the New, was the intended range of mean- 
ing. And if this criterion be applied to verses of a similar na- 
ture in the Great Discourse,” a like trustworthy conclusion is 
reached. 

It is quite true that the phrase, “Till heaven and earth 
pass,” meant the perpetuity of the Mosaic Code in the previous 
history of Palestine. It is quite true also that the maintenance 
of every “iota and hook” of the law was most crudely and 
literally understood by many who went before. We may even 
concede the apparently Jewish character of the verse: “He 
that shall transgress one of these least commandments, shall be 
called least in the Kingdom of Heaven; but he that shall do and 


'- teach (them), he shall be called great in the Kingdom of 





Heaven.” * The question, however, is how the text should be 
read—whether in the light of what preceded in the literature 
of Palestine, or of what follows in the pages of the First Gos- 
pel. In other words, whether textual or contextual criticism is 
the right manner of procedure. : 
The context is admittedly un-Palestinian, and besprinkled 
with corrective statements, as may be seen from the expres- 


1 Matt. .v. 17, 18; Luke xvi. 17. 
3 Matt. v. 17; vii. 12; xxii. 40; Luke xvi. 16; Acts xili. 15; xxviii. 23. 
33 Matt. xxiv. 34; Mark xiii. 30; Luke xxi. 32. 

* Matt v. 19.—Adev in antithesis to xoetv. 
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sion, “I say to you,” which challengingly occurs eight times.?* 
The idea of fulfillment expressed in the context is the dur- 
ability of the moral law in spite of human evasions; the bind- 
ing character of all the moral principles underlying the Mosaic 
Code, some of which the lawyers have wrongly loosed, as in 
the case of divorce.” And what better proof could there be 
that the maintenance of Mosaism in the crude Palestinian sense 
is not the thought intc.ded, than the direct repudiation of two 
of its propositions by the Saviour, concerning idle oaths and 
the redress of personal injuries through the strong arm of the 
law.”? The Lord’s teaching is here opposed to Jewish tradi- 
tion, not interpretative of it; and for this reason the verse about 
those who “ shall be called least and greatest in the Kingdom of 
Heaven ” is a corrective ad hominem statement that has about 
it none of the ear-marks of a Jewish utterance. Agreeably to 
their own lax notions of-morality, the Pharisees divided the 
injunctions of the law into the weightier and the lighter—a 
practice which Jesus rebuked in His indictment of the Jewish 
lawyers.”2 Not thus would He have the moral law interpreted 
in the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. The greatest in the King- 
dom of Israel might do so. Their imitators would be the least 
in His. 

Casting up the probabilities, therefore—when the Lord 
said that “ not one jot or tittle of the law would pass, till all 
things are accomplished,” He was not declaring Mosaism, as 
such, perpetual, but announcing the wholly different proposi- 
tion that the law of Moses was strictly binding on Israel and in 
full force unto the time of her destruction. He is declaring 
against the Jewish laxists, that what Moses permitted on 
account of their hardness of heart (Matt. xix. 8), formed no 
part of the original institution of marriage—“ ab initio non fuit 
sic ”—and could not be cited in defence of looseness of life or 
liberality of view. It is of enlightening significance, therefore, 
that the phrase “all things” should have been employed in 
conjunction with the “law and the prophets ”—a current way 
of designating the Old Testament Dispensation. The latter ex- 
pression proves the limited application of the former. We are 
consequently not warranted in taking “ all things ” as inclusive 
of the Return in glory. Writers who report the Lord as act- 


% Matt. v. 20, 22, 26, 28, 32, 34, 39, 44. %* Matt. v. 31, 32; Luke xvi. 17, 18. 
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ually disestablishing the Palestinian connection between the 
end of Israel and the end of the world, are not likely to have 
forgotten the light and fruits of their Christian education in the 
use of the phrase in question. What idea, for instance, did St. 
John have in view, when he wrote the verse: “After this, 
Jesus, knowing that all things are now accomplished, that the 
Scripture might be fulfilled, saith: I thirst?” Does not the 
word “all” here refer to the fulfillment of the prophecies, 
as Jesus newly interpreted them, and not to the future of his- 
tory or to Palestinian expectation? 

On the road to Emmaus, when the risen Lord overtakes 
two of His disciples saddened with disappointment at His death, 
and His failure to deliver Israel from her enemies, Jesus again 
uses the phrase in question, and its content is the prophesied 
necessity of His suffering. “O foolish and slow of heart to be- 
lieve in all things which the prophets have spoken. Had not 
Christ to suffer these things, and so to enter into His glory? 
And beginning with Moses and all the prophets, He pro- 
pounded to them in all the Scriptures the things that were con- 
cerning Him.” * 

Later, whe~ these two same disciples were recounting their 
strange experience to the Eleven at Jerusalem, the Saviour 
suddenly appeared; and upon their taking fright at His pres- 
ence, He bade them take cognizance that it was His own very 
Self, no mere apparition, upon which their eyes were resting. 
“And He said to them: These are the words which I spoke 
to you while I was yet with you, and all things must needs be 
fulfilled which are written in the law of Moses, and in the 
prophets, and psalms, concerning Me. Then He opened their 
mind that they might understand the Scriptures. And He said 
to them: Thus it is written, and thus it behooved Christ to suf- 
fer, and to rise again from the dead the third day; and that 
penance and the remission of sins should be preached in His 
name unto all the nations, beginning from Jerusalem. And 
you are witnesses of these things.” *° 

The correction of current expectation is here too plain to be 
glossed away. Jesus not only proves the prophesied necessity 
of His suffering, death, and resurrection, He expressly adds 
that the historical process of preaching penance and remission 
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of sins in His name fo all the nations is under the same Divine 
necessity of fulfillment. The meaning of “all things” is thus 
made to include an historical process of evangelizing the na- 
tions, the very mention of which is the surest of guarantees 
that the Lord’s coming in glory was not one of the things ex- 
pected witkin the generation, when the Government fell. No 
plainer proof could be desired that “all things” express 
Christ’s revelation of the continuance of history, and not the 
Jewish idea of its sudden ceasing. 

Is there an allusion to the Second coming in the Lukan 
verse which follows the description of the Lord’s glorious Re- 
turn? The disciples are told to “look up, and lift up their 
heads, when these things begin to come to pass, because their 
redemption (?) draws nigh.”** The “things beginning to 
come to pass” are things concerning which the disciples, 
according to St. Luke, have instituted their inquiry, and this, as 
has been shown, concerned Jerusalem alone. That was the 
topic in which their chief interest lay, after Jesus had educated 
them out of the false Palestinian world-view of their earlier 
years. “Master, when shall these things be? and what shall be 
the sign when these things are about to come to pass.” ** The 
redemption that is drawing nigh, therefore, is their deliver- 
ance from the power of the Synagogue, the knell of whose 
doom had begun to toll. They told Him on the road to Em- 
maus what hopes they had invested in His being the One who 
would redeem Israel from the nations.** He here anticipates 
their thoughts, and changes the false current of their hopes, 
by bidding them look up and lift up their heads, when they 
see Jerusalem actually being surrounded by armies, because 
then the hour of their release—vividly expressed by the figures 
of looking up and erectness of carriage—is surely drawing 
nigh. It is of their redemption from Israel and its crushing 
dominance, not of the final consummation of things, that the 
Lord is speaking. 

And the “ day that shall come as a snare upon all those 
who dwell upon the face of all the land,” * is again a refer- 
ence to the question asked; and for that reason is wrongly 
translated by the universal expression: earth.**. What more 


= Luke xxi. 28. Luke xxi, 7. 
% 6 uéAdwv Autpodobar tov "IcpandA. Luke xxiv. 21. Compare Autpoicbat hei. with 
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unanswerable proof of this conclusion could the most meticu- 
lous critic desire than St. Luke’s statement: “There shall be 
great distress in the land and wrath upon this people ” *°—a 
declaration which it is impossible, grammatically, to extend 
beyond Israel and its borders, or to associate with the idea of 
approaching “ glory.” And even if we did not have this clarify- 
ing and determining textual assurance some distance further 
back, criticism could still establish that Jerusalem was the in- 
tended reference, from the recurrence of the phrase, “ all these 
things,” in the very next verse. The structural resemblance of 
this verse to the original question *’ would put the matter be- 
yond reasonable doubt, especially if taken in conjunction with 
St. Luke’s studiously different manner of phrasing, when re- 
ferring to the world at large;** and more especially still, if we 
were to look into the original passages, after which this par- 
ticular verse is modeled. The battle of Ephraim, in which 
“the forest devoured more men that day than the sword,” is 
described as spreading “ over the face of all the country,” cer- 
tainly not over the face of the whole earth;** and even if the 
rest of the Lukan verse should appear to have universal sig- 
nificance in the source * from which it is quoted, that fact 
would prove nothing of worth. Jesus introduced perspective 
into prophecy, and St. Luke has just given us a fine instance 
of its effect upon himself, in the picture of Jerusalem “ trodden 
down by the nations until the times of the nations be ful- 
filled.” ** The Gentiles were to have their season, before the 
Lord returned in glory to the world. 

The most decisive consideration of all still awaits due 
weighing. It will be recalled from the fifth study that three 
questions were asked the Lord in St. Matthew’s account—the 
time of the destruction of Jerusalem, its sign, and the sign of 
the New Era’s ending. Even St. Mark and St. Luke, who tell 
us only of two questions, spread before us nevertheless the 
Lord’s answer to three. The signal fact to be noted is the se- 
quence in which the answers are reported. The Saviour re- 
plies to the first question last, thereby reversing the order of 
proposal, and emphasizing the importance of the New King- 
%* Luke xxi. 23. 
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dom as against curiosity over the end of the Old. The section 
comprising the Saviour’s answer to the first question occupies 
the same relative position in all three accounts—it is placed 
last;* and it is this reversed position of the answer to the first 
question, which creates the impression that the verse about 
“the generation not passing away, till all things are accom- 
plished,” refers to the entire body of thoughi preceding and is 
intended as a summary or résumé. But in none of the Synop- 
tics is this impression confirmed by the particles employed, as 
would, of a certainty, have been the case, were the thought as 
suspect as supposed. St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luk¢ use 
the same adversative to introduce this section; and St. Luke 
clearly indicates that the Parable of the Fig Tree is an in- 
dependent, additional statement.“* There is no evidence what- 
soever thet the writers are reviewing all that was said before. 
The thought is of Jerusalem alone. 

The text clarifies itself most surprising'y under the influ- 
ence of this discovery. When investigation enables us to see 
that the first question which the disciples asked is in process 
of being answered in this section, and that the thought preced- 
ing is not being reassembled for review, the impression that the 
generation is said to be “ about to witness the coming in glory,” 
along with the other prophecies previously mentioned, betrays 
its unfounded character and leaves us in the presence of a far 

' different line of thought. Writers who have distinguished the 
fate of Israel from the fate of the world were not likely later to 
merge the two in their phrasing. 

The textual location of the answer to the first question has 
a decisive bearing also on the seemingly indecipherable verse 
with which the Discourse closes in St. Luke: “ Watch ye, there- 
fore, praying at all times, that you may be accounted worthy 
to escape all these things, and to stand before the Son of 
Man.” * What does it mean? To stand before the Son of Man 
coming in His Kingdom, or to stand before the Son of Man re- 
turning personally in the glory of His Father to judge the liv- 
ing and the dead? In view of the location of the verse, and the 
distinction which St. Luke drew between the “ comings ” men- 
tioned; in view, also, of the two fine historical perspectives of 


“ Matt. xxiv. 32-35; Mark xiii. 28-32; Luke xxi. 29-33. 
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“ Jerusalem trodden down by the Gentiles,” and the preaching 
of penance and the remission of sins in Christ’s name unto 
all the nations,” “ we are compelled -to regard this verse as 
referring to the destruction of Jerusalem, and not to the Final 
Advent. “Behold, I send My messenger before Me; and the 
Lord Whom you seek, shall come to His Temple; and the mes- 
senger of the covenant, Whom you desire, behold, He cometh, 
saith the Lord of hosts. But who can abide the day of His com- 
ing? and who shail stand when He appeareth? for He is like a 
refiner’s fire, and a fuller’s herb.”** The third canonical 
Evangelist, who distinctly tells us that the Son of Man has “ sev- 
eral days,” “ cannot successfully be accused of believing that 
He had but one; or of having had the Second Advent in mind, 
when he wrote the verse in question. 

The last verse in the Lord’s answer to the first question of 
' the disciples is the famous one: “But of that day and hour 
knoweth no man, not even the angels of heaven, but the 
Father alone.” Of what “day and hour” is the Lord here 
speaking? Unquestionably of the “ day and hour” of the de- 
struction of the Temple, unless the results of the present in- 
vestigation have all been “spun from the stuff of dreams.” 
This was the event to which the Lord Himself pointed, when He 
asked the disciples: “ Do you (not) see all these things? Amen 
I say to you, there shall not be left here a stone upon a stone 
which shall not.be loosed from its foundations.” It was also 
the event in which the disciples were absorbingly interested, | 
and concerning which they particularly inquired, in the ques- 
tion: “ When shall these things be?” In the old view, which 
took the questions for purely Jewish queries connecting the 
end of Israel and the end of the world, there was no alterna- 
tive but to face this supposed connection and to make the most 
cf it, either by adopting the legitimate position that the Lord 
spoke of the final consummation, under the figure and type of 
the destruction of Jerusalem, or by advancing the ill-advised 
view that He left the correction of error to history and the dis- 
illusioning perspective which the years were sure to bring. 

But in the new understanding of the questions which 
the present investigation has laid bare, another view—that of 
corrective teaching—comes forth appealingly from the text. 
The Lord taught the disciples to disconnect His “coming in pow- 


“Luke xxi. 24; xxiv. 47. * Mal. iii. 1, 2. #® Luke xvii. 22. 
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er” at the end of the Jewish age, from His “coming in glory” at 
the end of the world. He did not connect these two events in His 
answer; neither did they in the question which was put. It is 
the critics who have introduced the connection, through a fail- 
ure to go about the reading of the text in a complete scientific 
manner. They stop investigating when only half way through 
the total evidence. After scouring the pre-evangelical litera- 
ture of Palestine to the remotest corners, they come to the Gos- 
pel with the results of this ransacking search, as if the New 
Testament were nothing more than Palestinian thought in a 
highly disguised form. Nothing comes of this method of ap- 
proach—how could there? It is self-condemned to lack of 
fruitage from the start, for the simple reason that it turns all the 
corrective teaching of the Saviour iric repetitious borrowings, 
and prevents us from seeing that He quoted to correct, not 
to appropriate and adopt. The relevancy of all of which to our 
present point is simple. If the Saviour, by means of quoted 
language which He newly interpreted and applied, taught the 
disciples to ask Him an un-Jewish question in Jewish terms, 
namely—the time of His “coming” to destroy Jerusalem, as 
distinct from His personal Return in glory, we are left face 
to face with the fact that it was of Jerusalem and its destruc- 
tion, not of the Final Judgment, that the Lord was speaking, 
when He declared that “He knew not the day nor the hour.” 
Let the phrase “that day” mean the Final Judgment every- 
where else in the Scriptures. It would not even then have to 
be so interpreted here, in view of the fact that the Lord dis- 
established the connection, which Palestine had put, between 
the end of Israel and the end of the world. And certainly he 
would be a more courageous than accurate critic, who would 
ask his fellowmen to see in the Scriptural phrase “ that day ” 
an unvarying reference to the Final Judgment.” 

Another question before we close. Is it exegetically estab- 
lished that the Lord’s profession of ignorance with regard to 
the time of Israel’s destruction, represents a personal statement 
on His part of the limitations of His knowledge? We ask the 
question from the point of view of exegesis, not from that of 
the received conclusions of theology. It is generally assumed 
by critics that the Saviour was describing the bounds of His 
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personal knowledge when He disbosomed Himself of this ut- 
terance. The present investigation makes another supposition 
exegetically possible and capable of establishment—the sup- 
position of corrective teaching as distinct from personal self- 
revelation. The Jews were well aware that there was “one 
day known to Yahweh,” © and reserved within His power. It 
is quite possible, therefore, that Jesus is here reminding His 
questioners of this predicted reservation, and their overstep- 
ping of the bounds in seeking its disclosure. Such at any rate, 
was the idea which He had in mind when answering the query 
about the restoration, just prior to His ascending to the Father. 
“Lord,” they asked Him, “dost Thou in this time restore the 
Kingdom to Israel?” And His reply was: “It is not for you 
to know the times or seasons which the Father hath set by vir- 
tue of His own authority.” In this later statement, it is 
clearly the relation’ of the questioners to the Father, not the 
relation of the Son, which is singled out for stressing. His hear- 
ers are plainly told that it is no affair of theirs to be apprised of 
the times and seasons when God intends to work His will. 
Have we aught more than this laid before us in St. Matthew’s 
celebrated verse, or, for that matter, in St. Mark’s,®* which ex- 
pressly excludes the Son from a knowledge of the day and 
hour of Jerusalem’s visitation? It all depends on the nature 
of these verses. Are they dogmatic and theological, or didactic 
and ad hominem? The report of the Lord’s answer to a sim- 
ilar question, which we have just quoted from St. Luke, offers 
solid collateral proof of their belonging to the latter category. A 
question was asked concerning which it lay not with the dis- 
ciples to inquire; and the Saviour, by an emphatic process of 
excluding Himself and the angels, brought out the forgotten 
fact that there is “one day known to Yahweh,” and to Him 
alone. Jesus no more denied His personal knowledge, in the 
present instance, than He denied His personal goodness by the 
use of a similar universal negative on another occasion. When 
the young ruler addressed Him as Good Master, the Saviour 
repudiated the compliment, saying: “Why callest thou Me 
good? No one is good but God.” * The “Me” is an enclitic, 
and not an object of emphasis—a sure sign that didactic, and 
not personal statement, is being reported. The Saviour re- 
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minds His youthful questioner that the only source of good- 
ness, whether in action or in character, is God, and-that He 
Himself is no exception, His goodness being the goodness of the 
Father. Is it not with a similar teaching purpose in view, that 
He speaks of the Father as the sole source of the knowledge 
about which the disciples ask? And are we not converting rela- 
tive teaching into absolute statement, when we look otherwise 
upon the answer of the Lord? 

Nor is this all that may be said upon the matter. St. Mat- 
thew quotes Jesus as saying that a perfect reciprocity of knowl- 
edge exists between the Father and the Son. “ All things have 
been delivered unto Me by My Father. And ro one knoweth 
the Son but the Father; neither doth any one know the Father 
but the Son, and he to whom the Son willeth to reveal Him.”™ 
The text occurs just after the upbraiding of the cities in which 
most of His mighty works were done. Nor does it seem pos- 
sible that a writer who bore witness to this perfect interchange 
of knowledge between the Father and the Son, would later cite 
an instance to the contrary. In view of that “larger and more 
comprehensive estimate of the facts, which goes by the name of 
criticism,” it is incumbent to take this statement of the Saviour 
as said in relation to His hearers, and not in relation to Him- 
self. Jesus was teaching His questioners the bounds of pro- 
priety, He was not making a personal confession, when He 
declared that He did not know the “ day or the hour” of the 
“coming of the Son of Man.” 

Looking back at the Discourse from the present point 
of vantage, it no longer wears the aspect of an eschatological 
utterance, unless three verses out of thirty-six *—a mere 
twelfth—may be said to lend it that character. Prophetic Fore- 
cast, accompanied by a personal message to the individual of 
all times and climes, is the proper designation; and this con- 
clusion, we feel sure, will win itself still more convincingly 
into favor, when the succeeding portions are searched for their 
hidden treasure. Not without reason did it come about that 
Jesus answered the first question of the disciples, last. They 
thought of Israel; He, of the world. And wisdom is justified of 
her children. 


“ Matt. xi. 27; Luke x. 21, 22. % Matt. xxiv. 29, 30, 31. 





















IN THE MEDICI GARDENS. 
BY GRACE V. CHRISTMAS. 


sj NE day I was waiting for Father Cuthbert in his 
Mi garden. There was a lady with him in his study, 
so his housekeeper had informed me, and I there- 
fore resigned myself to a somewhat lengthened 
period of expectation. For one woman who 
makes straight to her point and sticks to it, there are nine who 
hover round it like a butterfly before it settles on a flower and 
then flies off again at a moment’s notice. Still, the garden was 
a very pleasant place to wait in, and I was by no means dis- 
contented with my lot. Father Cuthbert’s garden, like his 
house, expressed himself. There was nothing stiff, precise, 
or in any way conventional about the arrangement of his flower 
beds and borders, no “screaming begonias” flaunting their 
gaudy blooms in a symmetrical pattern. The flowers were old- 
fashioned and chosen for their perfume, and the scheme of 
color had not been left to chance but carefully planned out by 
an artistic mind. It was fragrant this sultry afternoon in July, 
with the scent of pinks and mignonette and lavender, and one 
was soothed by the drowsy humming of bumble bees in a bor- 
der of harmoniously tinted snapdragons. I sat down on a 
rustic bench near an ancient sun dial with a great sense of well 
being, and about a quarter of an hour later Father Cuthbert 
. made his appearance. 

“ Sorry to have kept you waiting, Dudley, but I have had a 
somewhat unexpected visitor.” 

“Ts there a story about her?” I asked making room for 
him on the bench, “ or is it private and confidential? ” 

“Yes, there is a story,” he returned slowly, “ and I see no 
reason why I should not tell it to you. It presents a curious 
psychological study. What is your opinion of dreams?” 

“ Whethér I believe in them or not do you mean?” I an- 
swered with another question. 

“ Yes, just that.” 

“ Well,” I continued reflectively, “I don’t know quite what 
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to say about it. One hears extraordinary cases of course 
and —” He took me up quickly. 

“ And you are a little afraid of giving yourself away. You 
would like to hear me air my views on the subject first. It’s 
very odd how few people there are in the world who have the 
absolute courage of their opinions; who do not wait for a lead 
over their fences.” 

“ Oh, well,” I retorted, “I can form a pretty good guess as 
to your views, and as you insist on a straight answer, I don’t 
believe in them. When they do come true it is a coincidence, 
nothing more.” 

“Well, I will tell you the story and I fancy you will say 
that in this particular case there was something more than - 
coincidence.” 

He leaned back on the bench, and for a moment or two 
only the humming of the-bees and the drowsy love song of the 
turtle doves broke the silence. 

“It was about three years ago,” he began, “ that I first met 
Mrs.—we will call her Smith. She was a widow with one son 
to whom she was absolutely devoted. By the way, Dudley, has 
it ever struck you what an incomplete picture is presented by a 
married woman who has no children? One often, it is true, 
comes across unmarried ones eminently adapted by nature for 
the réle of mother and who have missed their chance in that 
respect, but, even so, there is never that sense of something 
incomplete and in a manner undeveloped which there is about 
the childless married woman. They seem somehow—but this 
is not the story is it? Mrs. Smith had been a pupil in the school 
of suffering and had learned her lesson well. Her married life 
had consisted of a month of illusion and some fifteen years of 
disillusion, so that all her love was expended on her boy.” 

“TI have known love and disillusion to exist together,” I 
remarked. 

“Love of a sort perhaps.” There was a snap of im- 
patience in Father Cuthbert’s tone. “The affection of a person 
with low ideals of their own for someone to whom they have 
grown accustomed, but I do wish you would not interrupt me, 
Dudley. I want to keep to the point.” 

I smiled to myself and he continued: 

“Mrs. Smith had become a Catholic soon after her mar- 
riage, and when her son was born she had very little difficulty 
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in inducing her husband to allow him to be baptized by a priest. 
The man had no religion of his own to speak of and gave her 
a free hand in the matter, which concession on his part prob- 
ably atoned in her eyes for a good many of his peccadilloes. So 
the boy was educated at a Catholic college and went from 
there to the ’varsity and turned out a regular young scamp. 

“ There was a good deal of his father in him and he found 
the obligations of his religion irksome in the extreme, possibly 
on account of their having been somewhat over insisted upon 
in his childhood. His mother had at that time not quite out- 
grown the injudiciousness of the convert, and she expected him 
to be as pious in his outward observances as she was herself. 
Later on, however, she realized her mistake and like a wise 
woman tried other tactics, but they also failed, and by degrees 
her son gave up all his religious duties, remaining a Catholic 
only in name. He got into a bad set at the ’varsity, exceeded 
his allowance and was always in debt, and was finally ‘sent 
down’ for some more or less serious misdemeanor. Then in. 
London, he was a good-looking boy with perfectly charming 
manners, the married women took him up and made a fuss 
about him, and that did him no good, so his mother had by no 
means a rosy time of it. 

“ She’ consulted me on the subject shortly after our first 
meeting, and was very anxious to arrange a meeting between 
me and her son. She was sure that I should be able to per- 
suade him to give up his bad companions and return to his 
faith—you know the sanguine view mothers always take of such 
matters, and how they are a little inclined to blame the priest 
when, as frequently happens, their castles in the air topple 
over at the first fouch. My own opinion was that the proposed 
interview would be a mistake. The boy was not in the mood 
for any spiritual interference, and any attempt at coercion 
would only increase his determination to continue in his pres- 
ent mode of life. 

“ However, the poor little woman was so upset at my re- 
fusal that at last I reluctantly appointed an hour to meet the 
young man, and she went away in great delight promising to 
arrange it. The meeting did not come off. God wanted that 
boy’s soul and He intended to have it in His own way. I left 
London soon afterwards, and saw no more of Mrs. Smith until 
two years ago when I met her in Rome. 
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“*You must positively meet my son this time,’ were 
almost her first words to me. It was Holy Week and we had 
met in St. Peter’s during Tenebrae. 

“* How is he getting on?’ I inquired without committing 
myself to any definite statement, and she told me that things 
were practically the same as when she had seen me last. ‘He 
is here with me now,’ she added, ‘ and I think Rome has got 
hold of him in a way, although he will not acknowledge that he 
is at all impressed.’ 

“*TIs he with you today?’ I asked. She shook her head. 

“*No, he wouldn’t come, but you must fix a day to come 
and dine at our hotel, and then it will be quite easy for you to 
talk to him alone.’ 

“TI gave her an evasive reply, for I was quite certain in 
my own mind, Dudley, that the affair was not going to be car- 
ried through in that manner. I felt—and that had been my con- 
viction ever since I had heard of her son’s existence—that it 
would take more than a word in season, uttered by a chance 
acquaintance, to conv-rt him, and I was also strongly impressed 
with the idea thai soone~ or later, in. God’s own time in fact, 


that cony<rsion woul: ime an accomplished fact. So cer- 

tain was I of this that ‘: } abue his mother with my feel- 
_ ings on the subject, Fut. > « +» little soul, was inclined to be 

despondent. 


“*He says such dreadful tuings about priests,’ she said 
presently. 

“** All the more reason for not forcing him into the society 
of one,’ I remarked cheerfully. 

“* But you are different,’ was her naive reply. 

““In his present frame of mind,’ I returned, ‘a priest is 
about the last person with whom he would care to be on 
friendly terms. What you have to do is to pray for him, every 
day and all day, let your life be a prayer, and make no re- 
arrangements for bringing your son and me together. If it is 
decreed that we shall meet we shall do so without your inter- 
vention.’ 

“She looked at me, with a startled expression and mur- 
mured that she would do as I wished, and then the wailing 
notes of the Miserere rose through the dusk and we said-no 
more. That Miserere, Dudley, sung by the Sistine Choir is a 
thing to remember, something that stamps itself upon what- 
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ever part of one’s brain or mind it is which retains impres- 
sions, and which no after experiences can ever efface. We 
listen to it in the stronghold of Catholicism, in that vast basilica 
erected over the tomb of Peter, the Fisherman of Galilee, and 
the Rock upon which Christ built His Church, and we hear it 
in the midst of a crowd of mingled nationalities, of believers 
and unbelievers, of saints and sinners, gathered together under 
one lofty roof, a few out of devotion, a larger number for the 
sake of the music, others because it is the correct thing to do 
on Maundy Thursday. 

“Mrs. Smith’s son was very much in my thoughts during 
the days that followed, and it struck me as a curious fact that 
in Rome, which is such a universal meeting place, we should 
never as yet have come across one another. Notwithstanding 
my remarks on the subject, his mother had twice invited me 
to lunch, but on each occasion I had a bona fide engagement 
which it would have been impossible to break. He was out 
when I called on her one afternoon, and three times I just 
missed seeing him at the house of a mutual friend. And then 
a night or two later I had an intensely vivid dream: 

“It was spring in the Villa Medici, the roses were in bloom 
and the scent of violets filled the air, and the wealth of color 
in the flower beds contrasted with the green gloom of the 
long shady avenues. There was a glimmer of sunshine even 
here, for it was a real Roman day of blue and gold, and I was 
walking alone between the spreading trees. At the far end 
stood a young man, fair and boyish looking with regular fea- 
tures and the candid blue eyes of a child. He seemed to be 
waiting for me and I hastened my steps until I came quite 
close to him. He smiled, stretched out his hand to me in greet- 
ing and I awoke. ‘There was nothing startling in the dream 
except its intense vividness and atmosphere of actuality, and 
I came to myself with a sense of disappointment that it should 
have ended before I could hear what he had to say. Then 
things began to crowd rather, as they have a way of doing in 
Rome, and I thought no more of it, and Mrs. Smith’s son got 
crowded out too. 

“ My stay was drawing to a close, and three days before I . 
left I paid a farewell visit to the Medici Villa, a spot for which © 
I have always felt the strongest attraction. One is so near to 
nature in these old Italian gardens where man plays so small a 
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part in their arrangement, and the flowers spring up as it were 
in the night and rush from bud to blossom almost in a day. 
Easter was late that year, and there was now a riot of roses 
everywhere, and the air was fragrant with the scent of snowy 
pinks and gaily tinted stocks. The sky was of the shade of 
Mary’s mantle, deeply, intensely blue, and the sun poured 
down its golden radiance on the old Palace, that memorial of 
departed glory and other days. 

“ As I stood there in the sunshine amongst the flowers, my 
dream recurred to me, and I turned involuntarily, and almost 
without any volition on my part, down one of the long, green 
avenues. I walked slowly with my eyes on the ground vis- 
ualizing again the youth I had seen in my dream, and then, 
Dudley—I tell you this is sober fact—I looked up suddenly and 
saw him waiting for me at the further end. He was similar in 
every respect to the young man I had dreamed of, the same clear- 
ly-cut features and fair boyish face, the same blue eyes, can- 
did and clear as those of a child. I stood still for an instant 
staring at him in surprise, and then pulling myself together 
I continued my walk, intending to pass him by. But he, too, 
stood still, and an expression of intense bewilderment min- 
gled with a dawning look of fear crossed his face. If I had 
been a ghost haunting that gloomy avenue, he could not have 
been more taken aback. 

_ “*Excuse me,” he stammered as I was about to pass him, 
‘could I—er—could I speak to you? My name is Smith.’ 

“ Then, Dudley, the meaning of the dream flashed upon me 
in all its significance, and I held out my hand to him. 

“*T know you very well by report,’ I said, ‘ and I have been 
hoping to meet you, but how did you know me?’ 

“ He hesitated, looked sharply at me for a second, and then 
studied his boots in silence, and I waited till he had collected 
himself sufficiently to speak. His whole personality was an 
enormous surprise to me. I had never connected my dream 
with the youth whom I had heard so much of from his mother, 
and as I hastily recalled some of his escapades, the candor and 
clearness of his eyes and the serenity of bis expression inspired 
in me an intense curiosity as to how they had been preserved. 

“ “You will think me quite mad, Father,’ he said at last, ‘ but 
—er—the fact is—oh well, it’s no use going on like this, I 
dreamed about you. There.’ : 
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“ He looked me straight in the face with a touch of defiance 
in his voice, and I took a liking to him on the spot. 

“ Let us walk up and down a little,’ I said. ‘ There must be 
a link or sympathy of some kind between us,’ I went on hoping 
to put him at his ease, ‘ because I, too, recognized you as some- 
one I had dreamed of about a fortnight ago.’ 

“The look of fear-returned to his eyes. ‘What does it 
mean?’ he exclaimed. 

“ Well, Dudley, something which was not myself spoke for 
me at that moment, and I told him a little of what I thought it 
meant. I felt instinctively that it was not a moment for con- 
ventionality. It was the boy’s naked soul, as it were, that was 
before me, stripped of all its society trappings, and there in 
the green gloom of the Medici gardens my soul spoke straight to 
his. It is not necessary for me to tell you what passed between 
us, but the success of my audacity exceeded what I had dared 
to hope, and before we parted he had given me his promise to 
come and see me before I left and to make his confession.” 

Father Cuthbert paused and re-lit his pipe. His eyes were 
shining, but there was a whimsical expression on his lips, 
and I could see that he was half inclined to laugh at himself. 

. “That story always strings me up, Dudley,” he remarked 
with an almost apologetic intonation in his voice. “It sounds 
incredible but all the same it was a solid fact.” 

“ And he persevered?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes. Notwithstanding its somewhat theatrical begin- 
ning, the conversion was a lasting one. In fiction I suppose he 
would have joined some severe Order, but as it is he has done 
nothing of the sort. He is engaged, so his mother has just been 
telling me, to a charming Catholic girl, and they are to be mar- 
ried in the autumn. The world wants men of that sort you 
know, Dudley; the work and the influence which can be done 
and exerted by earnest Catholic laymen is well-nigh in- 
exhaustible, if they would only realize it a little more.” 

“Now for your objections,” he added as he puffed away 
contentedly at his pipe. “I see you have some.” 

“ Well,” I remarked, “I still think there was a little coin- 
cidence about it. The young man was very much in your 
thoughts, and no doubt his mother was perpetually dinning 
your praises into his ears and so you dreamed of one another.” 
“ Quite so,” he returned, “ and it is possible there may have 
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been some sub-conscious suggestion mixed up with it, but how 
do you account for our having dreamed of one another exactly 
as we were when we had never seen one another in the flesh, 
and so that- we were able to recognize each other when we 
met?” 

“T can’t account for it,” I acknowledged, “ how do you?” 
He turned and looked at me with eyes which seemed to go 
through me and beyond me. 5 

“TI believe,” he said slowly, “that there exists a subtle 
sympathy bet:veen souls whose bodies have never met, if one 
of them is destined to influence the other. Then, his was not 
a temperament to be worked upon by ordinary methods; it re- 
quired shaking to its foundations, being startled as it were into 
the love and service of God, and, in his case, the fulfillment of 
a dream would have ten times more effect than any number 
of eloquent sermons or plausible arguments. He had to be 
frightened into submission and God knew that was the best 
way. He told me, too, how even after he had left off going to 
Mass and saying his ordinary prayers, he still preserved a devo- 
tion to his Guardian Angel, and that when he did occasionally 
utter a prayer it was to this unseen protecting presence which 
had taken such a hold on his childish imagination. And that 
no doubt was why, as he told me on several occasions, he had 
been almost miraculously prevented from falling into certain 
sins. He was, in spite of his surroundings and his defects, an 
innately clean-hearted boy, and it was that quality which was 
reflected in his eyes. There, Dudley, I have talked enough for 
one afternoon, and look-here, I don’t want to make you a 
believer in dreams—that would be against the Catechism— 
but I would like you to realize that there are many mysteries in 
heaven and earth which the wisest of us do not understand. 
And, indeed, the wiser we are the less we know.” 

I thanked him and left him standing there by the old sun 
dial amongst his roses, but he suddenly called me back. 

“Remember, Dudley,” he said, “for I do not want you to 
go away with a wrong impression of my meaning. It was nota 
dream which converted Mrs. Smith’s son and made a zealous 
Catholic of him—it was the infinite mercy of God.” 

















WAR RELIGION. 
BY FRANCIS AVELING, S.T.D. 


—— 7 ANY questions have been asked, and much has 
Ml been written on the effect which the conditions of 
war have had upon the religion of our soldiers in 
the mass or as individuals. Such questions are 
3-4 not always easy to answer, and that for several 
reasons. ~e the first place, soldiers, no less than civilians, are 
not all built upon a stereotyped model; and it is difficult, if 
not misleading, to generalize in regard to their religion, as it 
would be with respect to any other point in which individuality 
counts for so much. Again, religion is a difficult thing to char- 
acterize, unless one adopts a rather rigid and perhaps exclusive 
definition, correct enough in a theological paper, but out of 
place when attempting to reply to a popular desire for infor- 
mation. Aware of these and similar difficulties and restric- 
tions, it may be possible for us to speak, for lack of a more 
definite term, of War Religion, using it in a very broad and gen- 
eral sense. In portraying one characteristic of the religious 
man, Holy Scripture speaks of him as spending himself for 
others, after the example of that great Leader Who spent Him- 
self to the uttermost for all mankind. He is the succorer of 
the fatherless and of the widow. He clothes the naked; he 
feeds the hungry, and gives drink to those who thirst. He visits 
the sick and captives in their affliction. He forgives offences 
and bears wrongs patiently. And he keeps himself pure and 
unspotted amidst all the dust and grime and filth of a morally 
careless and religiously indifferent world. 

The motive of all this practical altruism—this spending of 
one’s self for others—is love, the love of his fellowmen, in 
whom and through whom he sees the Divine; and the driving 
force behind it, insistent and strong, is the love of God. For 
the two great Gospel precepts of charity, if they are observed 
—and they must be observed if charity be rooted in a man’s 
soul—bring forth their fruit in all those external signs of a 
truly religious man which are mentioned in Holy Scripture. 
The external signs of religion are the natural expression, in the 
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end, of love; and the religious man is he, who, truly loving God, 
loves his neighbor—and loves him practically. 

There are counterfeits of this, often mistaken for it, in all 
the various forms which mere philanthropy assumes; for a 
really irreligious man may certainly be philanthropic, and 
perform all the corporal works of mercy to as great, and pos- 
sibly even to a greater degree and extent, than a religious one. 
It is the motive in religion that counts, the intention, the end in 
view. But this need not necessarily be formal and explicit. 
Indeed, it seldom is explicit in practice. Nor should it be ex- 
pected to be so; for practice savors of the habitual, and habit 
is not consciously controlled. The great forces of life are us- 
ually buried deep down beneath the conscious level, except at 
those rare times at which we drag them up for examination, 
or when they surge upwards irresistibly and thrust themselves 
upon us in some sudden self-revelation. 

Unconscious tendencies and propensities, strivings and 
cravings, habits good and evil, shape by far the greater part 
of our consciously lived lives; and of these strong forces re- 
ligion may be—and often is—preponderant. Indeed, whether 
it be purely natural or supernatural, religion is one of the 
strongest of all the life forces, keying up to the greatest endur- 
ance, making possible the cheerful bearing of great sufferings, 
prompting to ready self-effacement and self-sacrifice. And the 
fruits of religion such as this, manifest in the life of an ordi- 
nary natural man, even when he has forgotten in the “ uncon- 
scious ” their cause and true origin, exhibit the soul which is 
naturally Christian—anima naturaliter Christiana. There is a 
great deal of religion in human nature, overlaid by custom and 
convention, suppressed in its formal manifestations by ret- 
icence, shyness, and a certain sense of “bad form.” Human 
respect is to be blamed for much of this. But religion breaks 
through, none the less, in a thousand flashes and golden gleams. 
It smoulders in myriads of human hearts, and reveals its pres- 
ence in the most unlooked-for and unsuspected places. 

All this is true largely in times of peace, when most of the 
preoccupations of trade or business and society, the humdrum 
routine of ordinary work, the monotonous iteration of un- 
ending tasks, the greed for money, the fever of ambition, the 
smug self-complacency of well-being, the narcotics of com- 
fort and security, all tend to war against and to suppress the 
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religious instinct. It is true in war time. The old life has 
slipped away into vague distance. There are vivid landmarks 
still in the past that has already become so remote. There is 
home and mother; or there is wife and children. There are 
personal interests of one kind or another. But on the whole 
the soldier is not the same being as he was before he put on the 
uniform. He may not—probably does not—realize the extent 
of the change that has taken place in him. It began imper- 
ceptibly with his new surroundings in the training camps. 
There he had to adjust all his relations afresh. He made new 
friends in the height of his generous enthusiasm. He learned 
stern discipline and to obey commands, while his heart was 
bursting to be up an“ doing. His business was no longer to 
stoop over a ledger or spend his days in office or in shop; to 
labor in mine or field or factory. In ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, the regular exercise, fresh air and plain food vastly 
improved his health, and so altered his outlook. His mind 
worked in new grooves. War and the problems of war found 
inarticulate formulation within him. Ideals grew and became 
modified as muscles hardened and automatized in drill, rifle 
practice and bayonet fighting. And then he came out to 
France or Belgium, singing light-hearted songs and marching 
through the villages with high head and flashing eyes. The 
flavor of romance still clung to the idea of war as he marched 
on towards the front. All was new and foreign and intrigu- 
ing. And through it all his system of values was slowly chang- 
ing, his horizon altering. 

Deep things were coming nearer to the surface of his soul. 
Old, far-off memories were faintly stirred by new surround- 
ings. Undreamed of meanings were interpreting life afresh for 
him. And then the line, and the first action! What emotions 
surged and clashed within him as the battle raged around 
about without—strong, primitive emotions which went down 
to the very roots of his being; emotions long pent up and 
cramped by all the artificial unreality of the social structure 
of his upbringing. No more was life a slow-burning flame, pale 
and thin, fed on conventions and make-believe, drawing its 
scanty nourishment from debased ideals and dishonest, ac- 
cepted traditions—a poor thing, of little substance or color. 
This crowded moment was a lifetime in itself, strong, and 
virile, and intense. This was reality that he faced, the stern 
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reality from which war roughly tears the sham masks and 
trappings of peace time. And here, in the mad whirlpool of 
war, under the shadow of the swift flying shuttles of death, the 
patriotic loyalty, the hardy discipline, the new problems and 
adjustment to new outlooks, the strange pulsing emotions— 
all formless, no doubt, and inexpressible—bore their fruit. In 
religion? Yes, in so far as it is possible to engraft religion upon 
dogma, or the lack of it. Where there was no solid stock of 
truth, or belief, upon which this newly-awakened mental com- 
plex could fix itself, a necessary Deity was invented for its sup- 
port and nourishment, a blind Fate, a presiding and pursuing 
Luck, an inexorable something big with destiny, but generally 
regarded as malevolent. 

Men who were pressed by the emotional stress to create 
such a Deity within their own consciousness, felt themselves 
to be as cogs on the wheels of some great, impersonal, inevit- 
able machine—the infinitely fatal and complicated Juggernaut 
of war. What will they had, was of no avail once caught in the 
grinding wheels; and the Will that controlled the whole mon- 
strous machinery had no interest, or at best a purely sporting 
interest, in their well-being and ultimate goal. Such men in 
ordinary peaceable times would be amiable pagans, drifting 
along the world’s current with no thought beyond the reach of 
hand or eye. The emotions begot of war drive them, for the 
most part, spiritually into a corner. Hence their reversion to a 
quasi-pagan theology for their newly-aroused emotions. In 
other cases—and these by far the greatest number—in which 
there is some faint impress of orthodoxy, some far-off reminis- 
cence of a childhood’s God, some notion of a Celestial Father- 
hood or dependence upon a beneficent Deity, the emotional 
surge veers to theism. And no matter how vague or imperfect, 
no matter how inarticulate or hesitating, it is truly a natural 
religion that emerges. It str.ngthens and consoles; and it 
bears its fruits. Incidentally, it prepares the heart and mind 
for the planting of a nobler seed which may bring forth a hun- 
dred fold—as so often has been the rase among our men dur- 
ing the course of this present world-struggle. 

The typical British soldier—if it can be said that there is 
a type in an army drawn from every class of society in the 
great Empire—the typical British soldier is a kindly, a truly 
charitable man. He is generous almost to a fault, tender and 
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chivalrous towards the weak, solicitous for the oppressed and 
suffering, patient under almost incredible discomforts, cheer- 
ful in adversity, a faithful comrade, and a good man. How 
many little children behind the lines in France and in Flanders 
have learned to love the British soldier! How many women 
have learned to bless his chivalrous labor spent for them, the 
self-imposed tasks undertaken in their behalf—unaccustomed 
tasks, for the most part—about the farm, or the byre, or the 
cottage, from which the men-folk were all away fighting. 
How many little kindnesses has he performed, out of sheer 
goodness of heart, for the aged and the stricken in the dev- 
astated villages of these tortured lands. Old people and chil- 
dren and widows and the unprotected have learned his ster]- 
ing worth, and have named him in their prayers. His pity and 
his charity and his practical service—those hall-marks of re- 
ligion—have endeared him to the suffering and the helpless 
and the weak. And if he has done what he has done without 
conscious thought of Him to Whom he has ministered in these 
His children, is it to be said that, in that he has done it to the 
least of these his brethren, he has not done it unto Christ Him- 
self? 

All this was true mainly in the old days during which we 
were “ holding the line,” i. e., defending the system of trenches 
in the West, and following up the retreating Gerinuns on the 
scarred and pittied battlefields of the Somme. Much more 
was it true when, freed from the principal Eastern theatre of 
war, the enemy forced us back by the terrific weight of his 
numbers over those same dreary and desert areas. While our 
lines, falling back, disputed foot by foot, and with incredible 
valor, the wasted territory, the civilians who had returned to 
what was left to them of their once happy and peaceful homes 
behind the new line were forced to evacuate. There is nothing 
I have seen—few sights could be—so sad and so tragic as a 
forced evacuation of civilians. 

Imagine roads, up. and down which continuous streams of 
traffic are passing—-soldiers, cars, lorries, guns, horse-transport, 
ambulances and supplies of every kind: the noise, the dust, the 
incessant movement, the booming of the guns and the whine 
of shells. And imagine there the pallid and hollow-eyed pro- 
cession of the refugees; their goods, such as they could save 
out of their poor belongings, their mattresses chiefly, and bed 
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coverings (or so it seemed) ; their few articles of dress and lit- 
tle store of food; perhaps a chair or so: loaded on carts drawn 
by tired horses or by donkeys, pulled by human arms, or 
pushed in barrows, even in babies’ carriages. In one case we 
saw a bird-cage with its canary carried along, tied upon the 
back of acow. Rarely but there is some aged woman or infirm 
old man, or mother with a new-born child in her arms seated or 
lying on the pile. Often is there a cow or calf tied to the cart- 
tail; nearly always children, wondering-eyed and frightened, 
trudging beside. Here and there one leads a dog by a string. 
And here and there the procession halts as the traffic gets con- 
gested, or a group falls out by the side of the highway to rest 
a little on the weary march. It is all pathetic and heart-wring- 
ing. 

But sad as it is—this forced dereliction of hearth and home 
—there is its other side of compensation in the warm-hearted 
assistance and prodigal generosity of the British soldiers, 
bound on their task of war, towards these poor, homeless ref- 
ugees. They gave not only material things—food and drink 
and tobacco. They gave comfort and consolation and cour- 
age, too—they who could go smiling and singing to the sway- 
ing battle which had once more driven the poor refugees from 
their homes. 

I remember another sight—more tremendous, more ter- 
rible and dramatic even than this—the burning of a dozen 
hamlets and villages at once, fired by incendiary shells in one 
of the enemy offensives. There was an exceptional point of 
vantage for vision. Full thirty or thirty-five miles of the line 
lay, so to speak, actually at one’s feet. And all along that line 
the columns and great plumes of smoke went up to the blue sky 
of a perfect spring day, and shrapnel-bursts clouded the hori- 
zon. It was a scene grand in the extreme and awful: war, and 
all the forces of war, unloosed to wreck and to destroy. But 
it had its other aspects than that of grandeur and terrific force. 
Once more the roads were crowded with the unhappy civilian 
refugees. It was their homes that were burning, their land that 
was drenched with blood and torn with iron flails. Pitiful, 
unhappy souls! And here again, as before, the best of the 
British soldier came out in compassion and in service. It was 
in his arms, often, that a tired child was carried. His water- 
bottle gave to drink; his bully-beef and biscuit to eat; and 
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whatever he could do, spontaneously and generously he did, to 
the utmost of his power. Of course, one would expect both 
sympathy and help in circumstances such as these: but in his 
manner of giving, the British soldier is a revelation to us all 
and even to himself. 

One would look for less tolerance, sympathy and charity 
from him, perhaps, in his dealings with prisoners of war. He 
has been trained as a soldier and brought out to France to kill 
Germans. That sounds brutal: but it is true. As a soldier his 
object is to win what he knows to be a just war: and that end 
involves killing. It is his business now to kill, just as before it 
was his business to argue cases in court, or add up figures in a 
ledger, or sell things over a counter. But there is seldom, if 
ever, hatred in his heart towards his foes, and towards enemy 
captives he displays neither bitterness nor“fancor. This, of 
course, cannot be said to be universally true; but it is generally 
so. And it is a striking testimony to the mentality of the Brit- 
ish soldier that it is so. 

I have seen but from one tiny angle some of the episodes 
of the fighting on this front: but I have seen many prisoners of 
war, immediately after their capture, in the transit cages, and 
(behind the convention zone) in the prisoners’ camps. And I 
have never known their treatment to be otherwise than charit- 
able and kindly. The soldier does not, in his heart of hearts, 
consider them honorable foes: but at least he treats them 
with the respect due to such. He is ready to share his food 
with them; and in all amity and charity he will kneel before the 
same field-altar and offer up his prayers with theirs. 

Self-sacrifice for others, even to the supreme test, has 
come to be almost a commonplace of the War. Not only has 
this been shown by the heroic actions of individual men for the 
sake of their comrades, so many of which have by now been 
made known to the world; but the magnificent response of 
those who enlisted in the “ Kitchener” armies and the forces 
from overseas has proved that the mankind of the nation was 
capable of great ideals, and of maintaining their inviolability 
at any cost of personal discomfort and danger. Nor should 
it really be thought that those who failed to enlist at the first © 
voluntarily, were far behind their comra ies in idealism, or 
even in courage. There were a thousand reasons, apart from 
lack of understanding of the issues involved and of the crying 
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need for the greatest number of men available, which held 
them back from the first “roll up ”—family reasons, honest 
motives of business, reasons of routine, or habit, and of un- 
imaginative indolence. It took time for the crust of common- 
place life and thought to be broken, and for the full reality of 
the War to emerge. 

Once shattered by the national need, and its explanation 
by the law of conscription, the conscripts were emulous, for the 
most part, of those who had engaged for the great adventure of 
their own free will. They were fired by the same ideals, un- 
derwent the same training, and experienced the same emotions 
in the shock of battle. There is much that is sordid and brutal 
in war; but ideals keep the soul above sordidness and brutal- 
ity: and the soldier, with all his faults and all his failings, has 
been buoyed up by what he believes and what he hopes for. 

So he has learned to give himself and spend himself for 
others; first and foremost for those dear ones whom he has 
left at home. It is his part to see that the horrors of Belgium 
and the tragedies of France should never touch his own women 
and children. It is his to secure, in union with his comrades of 
the Allies, that the devastating tide should be checked and 
rolled back from the, as yet, untouched towns and villages of 
France. It is his part to bear all the monotonous discomfort, 
the fatigue and strain and privation of active campaigning that 
others may be spared the horrors of war. It is his to offer his 
breast to the enemy that others may sleep in safety; his to die 
that others may live. 

And he does it all without complaint. True, he “ grouses,” 
and his language is oftentimes appalling: but he “ carries on.” 
And to “carry on” here means to have broken with all the 
customs of his old life; to march over miles of dusty roads be- 
neath a glaring sun and with a heavy pack strapped upon his 
shoulders; to stand for hours in a trench full of liquid mud, 
chilled to the marrow as the gray light dawns; to become, 
though meticulously careful. dirty and verminous for days at 
a time; to snatch his sleep in an underground hole in company 
with the rats—these and a hundred other discomforts. To 
“carry on” means for him, perhaps, to stop a bullet with his 
heart or have his brain dashed out by a bit of shell, and finally 
to find his grave in alien soil. Surely all these are virtues 
which must have their root in something high and noble 
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and sublime. They are the marks of religion. Can we not 
find the rich and solid ground from which they spring in the 
soul of the British soldier? I think so. The soldier may not 
be clear and explicit about God: but he knows “the Good;” 
and it is his kinship with that Good that makes his actions what 
they are. 

Of formal religion—“ organized Christianity,” as our nun- 
Catholic brethren call it—there is no sign of great desire. It is 
rather the inarticulate movement of souls acquiescing in the 
decrees of blind Fate, or groping nearer towards a light that 
undoubtedly is dawning for them. Behind the practical ex- 
pression there certainly is something—something too formless 
to be called dogmatic, and yet the nucleus of dogma; something 
too personal to be “ organized,” yet capable of organization. 
People who have been able to despair of human nature, should 
come and see human beings in the winepress of war. That it 
could be considered bad is a sure argument for its being fun- 
damentally good. There is much to cheer one and much to 
make one hope: for the Spirit of God is broodiag over the 
chaos of the War. 

And, in conclusion, to particularize: How has the War 
affected the religion of Catholics? A few have remained, or, 
strange to say, even become careless; though fewer still, I be- 
lieve, are indifferent. Most are far more keen and earnest. They 
frequent the Sacraments whenever it is possible and have a 
great personal grip upon their religion. It is, as it should be, a 
part of their every-day normal life. Oftentimes it is impossible 
for some to see a priest or enter a church for weeks, and even 
months, at a time. Their devotion is nourished on their Faith, 
and the light of the tabernacle is kept burning in the sanctuary 
of their hearts. Catholics, no less than others, are put to the 
test in time of war. It has, all things considered, much the 
same effects on them as on their non-Catholic fellows. But 
their dogmatic religion, on the one hand, and on the other their 
gift of Faith, provide a stable ground on which all the soul- 
searching and highly emotional realities of warfare can have— 
and, indeed, do have—a truly beneficial action. 

Moreover, the Catholic knows his way about his religiou 
so well that he has a practical remedy to his hand for every 
ill, a ready weapon for every assault, an understood and re- 
alized grasp of the “things beyond” that matter. He has his 
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rosary in his pocket or around his neck; and Our Lady’s beads 
mean something to him. He wears the scapular medal and the 
badge of the Sacred Heart near his own. He will make his 
confession in a trench or gun-pit, and kneel beside the road to 
receive the Body of his Lord. He knows it all so well, and 
realizes it all so solidly in substance that the accessories matter 
nothing. So well does he know and realize it, too, that, should 
his turn come to witness to his ideals by his death upon the 
field or in the ambulance, he will confess his Faith as a simple 
matter of course, as a fact for which he lived and in which he 
died; and will close his tired eyes and stretch out his nerveless 
hands for the anointing of the holy oil, in the sure and cer- 
tain hope that he has “ done his bit,” and goes before his God 
ready and unafraid. 





THE ANGELUS. 
BY J. CORSON MILLER. 


THE red moon glows like some rich poppy-flow’r 
Against the Night’s blue breast; green saplings stir 
Their tiny hands in sleep; shy lavender 

Enfolds each valley-hamlet, tower on tow’r. 

Now for a space Queen Beauty wields her pow’: 
Before her throne, far from the City’s whir, 

Earth bows, and like blown frankincense and myrrh, 
The hush of evening rises hour by hour. 


And lo, across the dusk, I hear a bell— 

The low-toned Angelus that calls to pray’r, 

In memory of Mary, pure and fair, 

Who knelt long since beneath bright Gabriel’s spell. 
Somewhere a homing thrush his love-song trills, 
And Night creeps down upon the sleeping hills. 


“Seg 




















Hew Books. 


THE LAST LECTURES OF WILFRID WARD. With an Intro- 
ductory Study by Mrs. Ward. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $4.00 net. 

These lectures are introduced by a sympathetic study of 
Mr. Ward’s literary activities, an outline sketch for a future 
biography. Mrs. Ward lets us into the study room and shows 
the lecturer at work, earnest, painstaking, careful, interested in 
all things intellectual, stanch in his Catholic faith and aiming to 
bring together divergent schools of thought within the Church. 
The author of the Lives of William G. Ward, Aubrey de Vere, 
Cardinal Wiseman and Cardinal Newman, is seen to be quali- 
fied for his difficult task. 

The papers found in this volume on the Genius of 
Cardinal Newman are a complement to the biography. Critics 
have denied Newman the place Mr. Ward assigns him as a 
thinker. To those who think him dilettante because his efforts 
spread over so varied a field, Mr. Ward makes reply that they 
fail to see Newman’s purpose in ranging widely. Perceiving 
that infidelity was threatening the Church, Newman aimed to 
stem its progress. Wherever it showed itself, he was on hand 
to thwart it. He sought to develop the life of the Church’s in- 
stitutions, as the safest bulwark against the infidel onslaught, 
to give vitality to traditions, to make men the living embodi- 
ment of religion, and so to make personality the means to 
safeguard and win souls. This effort carried him afar, but it 
unified his work and gave it depth of concentration. Into no 
field did he go to become a specialist, but to effect his purpose. 
Mr. Ward’s lectures are closer insights into the mind, char- 
acter and life-work of Newman than the scope of a biography 
would warrant. 

In another set of lectures, he analyzes a phase of his own 
profession, and sets forth the method of depicting character 
in fiction and biography. In his view, character is individuality 
and must be presented objectively, by the novelist in such man- 
ner as will convince the reader that the character is possible; 
by the biographer, to show unmistakably that the portrait is 
authentic. The materials are recorded conversations, letters, 
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diaries, autobiographies, reminiscences. Mr. Ward uses his 
own experience as example. 

In The War Spirit and Christianity, it is shown “ that the 
spirit fostered by war has brought out in one race an outburst 
of Christian virtue, in the other, cruelty, excess, treachery.” 
The element of chivalry in the defence of country and in be- 
half of weak neighbors is the fulfillment of the command to 
“love one’s neighbor as oneself.” It touches the war spirit 
with the Christian ethos of the Middle Ages. The element of 
aggression, “ World-Fmpire or Annihilation,” on the part of 
Germany is only surface deep. The root of the matter is Young 
Germany’s revolt against Christian ideals, and admitted rever- 
sion to the warrior ideals of the old Goths displaced by Chris- 
tianity in the fifth century. German philosophy and Prussian 
history are brought forward to support this thesis. 


THE MYSTIC VISION IN THE GRAIL LEGEND AND IN THE 
DIVINE COMEDY. By Lizette Andrews Fisher, Ph.D. 
Studies in English and Comparative Literature Series. 
New York: Columbia University Press: $1.50 net. 
Endorsed by President A. H. Thorndike “ as a contribution 

to knowledge worthy of publication,” this students’ thesis 

supports the content‘on that the vision of the Holy Grail, in the 
familiar legends, and the vision of Beatrice in the closing can- 
tos of the Purgatorio of Dante, are mystic intuitions of the 

Divine nature hidden under the sacramental veils in the Holy 

Eucharist. The book contains three essays, of which the third, 

relating to Dante, is the most pleasant. 

Of course, no Catholic could have written this book, 
strange as it seems for a non-Catholic to have written it. 

No Catholic would have breathlessly unfolded as a dis- 
covery startlingly new that the Grail legends are saturated 
with suggestions of the Holy Eucharist. Nor could a Catholic, 
reviewing the development of the Holy Grail literature, have 
managed to work in every hoary calumny against medieval 
life and faith as deftly as Dr. Fisher has done. One must be 
born to it. Such instinctive thoroughness of misinterpretation 
cannot be acquired. 

Certainly no Catholic could have written the first of the 
three essays. It is cruel and abominable in the extreme. But 
how convince Dr. Fisher of this? Is it possible for this indus- 
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trious Doctor of Philosophy to imagine herself a wife and 
mother? Will she suppose that her husband of less than a year 
has gone to the front and her only consolation is her first born? 
Will she picture herself transported with her baby and all the 
dear, tender belongings of the nursery, to a booth in the Mu- 
seum of Natural History, and there placed on exhibition? Will 
she fancy a Doctor of Philosophy lecturing on this exhibit to 
a staring throng? He spares no detail of her sacred privacy; 
analyzes the processes of mating and maternity coldly, con- 
temptuously; calls attention to her caresses, while she strives 
to soothe her baby, as evidences of mental weakness, supersti- 
tion, “fertility rites from pagan worship of Adonis,” hints that 
the layette is a voodoo outfit, refers to the child as a “ fetich,” 
and from time to time mentions that the birth occurred four 
years after the departure of her husband! I do not know 
whether a Doctor of Philosophy could imagine herself in such 
a predicament, but if she can rise to this, surely her blood will 
rise also the boiling point. 

That is precisely where she brings the blood of the Catho- 
lic who reads her nineteen pages on “ Transubstantiation in 
History, Theology and Devotion.” She seems to think that 
Transubstantiation is a phenomenon confined to the Middle 
Ages. The sacred devotions and holy aspirations daily stir- 
ring the hearts of her Catholic fellow-citizens in New York, are 
paraded by her as curiosities voided of all personal signifi- 
cance by the lapse of five hundred years. She makes a great 
task for herself to explain why, in the Grail legend, Christ is 
represented as giving Joseph of Arimathea the words of the 
consecration in secret. It is a pity that all her prodigies of 
research did not bring her to know the discipline of the secret 
with which the early Church protected the holy mystery of the 
Eucharist from the profanation of which her ambitious essay 
is such a painful example. 


THE A. E. F. By Heywood Broun. New York: Appleton & Co. 
$1.50. 

When the first troops of the American Expeditionary 
Forces under General Pershing went to France, Heywood 
Broun of the New York Tribune went with them. He watclied 
our boys on the crowded transports, mingled among them as they 
laughingly tried to make their wants known in French, went 
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with them to their training camps, saw their long, hard drills 
under British and French officers, and inspected them after 
their entry into the trenches. 

The things that he saw, and they were many, he has chron- 
icled brightly and charmingly in one ck the most interesting 
books of the War. The author has notjtried to permeate his 
lines with heroics. His place with the boys gave him splendid 
opportunities to see them as they were, at their best and at 
their worst, and he used every occasion to catch up those little 
human things that make for a vivid portrait of the men who 
were too simple to pose as heroes or to allow others to make 
heroes of them. The book really consists of a series of sketches, 
rapid in movement. They mirror back the spirit that actuated 
the American soldiers when they began their work in France, 
and give us a very intimate idea of how they took to France 
and the French people to’ them. 


OUTLINES OF MEDIZEVAL HISTORY. By C. W. Previté Orton, 

M.A. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00. 

The viewpoint of the writer of this interesting volume is 
thus set forth in his preface: “In the choice of events to nar- 
rate I have been guided by their far-off results, rather than by 
their immediate éclat in their own time, and have tried to in- 
dicate how in the Middle Ages were accomplished the growth 
of modern’man and the life and attitude to life of modern 
times.” 

Mr. Orton is never intentionally unfair, and in fact 
gives due measure of praise to the civilizing influence of the 
Church, its marvelous organization, the zeal of its mission- 
aries, the ideals of its monks, its great Popes and bishops. 

As an English Protestant, however, he views the Middle 
Ages through anti-Papal glasses, and often makes statements 
that cannot be verified before the bar of impartial history. For 
example, he cites Gregory I. as an upholder of the thesis that 
all bishops are equal; he makes Charlemagne the superior of 
the bishops and the Pope in the settlement of doctrinal prob- 
lems; he gives altogether too brief and inaccurate an account 
of the False Decretals; he speaks of the blunting of the spiritual 
powers of the Papacy by unscrupulous misuse; and praises the 
“adult spirit of criticism,” which finally led to the revolt of 
Northern Europe from Papal authority. 
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DIVINE FAITH. By Rev. Peter Finlay, S.J. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

The lectures of the present volume are published as they 
were delivered to the students of Dublin College of the National 
University of Ireland. In them Father Finlay discusses in 
clear and simple language the nature of faith, its motive, its 
subject matter, its reasonableness, its freedom, its certainty, 
its relation with reason, the wish to believe, the condition of 
“honest unbelievers,” the sin of unbelief, and the doctrine of 
development. It is an excellent book to put into the hands of 
an earnest inquirer. 


THE SECRET OF PERSONALITY. By George T. Ladd, LL.D. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50 net. 

Dr. Ladd does his best to tell us the secret of personality, 
but he is severely handicapped by a false philosophy, which has 
no perfect grasp of the nature of God or of the human soul. 
Had he known the A. B. C. of Scholastic philosophy, he might 
have written something worth while. 

We wish to call attention to the mythical Bull of Paul III. 
which, according to Dr. Ladd, questioned the fact of our In- 
dians being really human; the failure to recognize the true 
force of the argument for immortality from the universality 
of the desire in the human race; the ascription of the Incarna- 
tion to some unknown sources lying outside of the Hebrew 
Scriptures and the earliest Christian writings, etc. 


THE FUTURE LIFE. By Rev. Joseph Sasia, S.J. New York: 

Benziger Brothers. $2.50 net. 

This scholarly volume discusses ably, although in rather 
ponderous fashion, the immortality of the soul and the sanction 
of eternal reward and punishment in the future life. The 
author makes no claim of originality, but says that the merit of 
his volume lies in the fact of his having gathered together from 
the vast fields of Catholic philosophy and theology, and from 
the pages of history the best arguments and the most convinc- 
ing testimonies available for his purpose. 

The best part of the book, to our mind, is the treatise on 
hell and its answers to unbelievers who deem the Catholic 
teaching incompatible with the mercy of an all-loving God. A 
good bibliography concludes each chapter. 
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THE HISTORY OF MEDLEVAL EUROPE. By Lynn Thorndike, 

Ph.D. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50 net. 

This textbook traces the development of Europe and its 
civilization from the decline of the Roman Empire to the open- 
ing of the sixteenth century. The author makes little claim to 
originality of method or novelty of subject mattter, although he 
introduces some improvement in selection and presentation of 
material. He lays special stress upon economic and social con- 
ditions, omitting according to modern methods many minor 
details of military and political history. The background of 
physical geography is frequently referred to and described, 
and excellent maps illustrate the text. 

Of course the viewpoint throughout is undogmatic and 
anti-Papal, although we exonerate the writer from intentional 
unfairness. He has no idea of Christian teaching as a divine . 
revelation, is hazy about the divinity of Christ, misunderstands 
the Catholic concept of the relation of Church and State, con- 
siders the Papacy a mere human development, and speaks in 
rather condescending tone of Catholic belief in miracles, sacra- 
mentalism and the like. 


JEWISH THEOLOGY. By Dr. K. Kohler. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 

Dr. Kohler, President of the Hebrew Union College of Cin- 
cinnati, has written a textbook of Jewish theology from the 
viewpoint of historical research. It is interesting merely as 
an instance of how far prejudice will warp the minds of those 
who undertake to discuss a religion they hate but do not un- 
derstand. The author’s chapter on “Christianity and Mo- 
hammedanism ” is as full of misstatements as there are lines. 
Christian theology, he tells us, is a pagan system founded on 
an ecstatic vision of a carpet weaver, Saul of Tarsus, who im- 
bibed Gnostic or semi-pagan ideas and grafted them upon his 
Biblical knowledge. St. Paul’s caricature of the Law found its 
way even into the Sermon on the Mount, and aroused a hatred 
against Judaism, productive of cruelty for many centuries. 

The author’s position is that of Reformed Judaism, which 
has rejected all belief in a personal Messiah and the political 
restoration of Israel. Zionism, whether political or cultural, he 
says, can have no place in Jewish theology. It is simply born 
of the modern anti-Semitism spread over Continental Europe. 
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GUDRID THE FAIR. By Maurice Hewlett. New York: Dodd, 

Mead & Co. $1.35 net. 

There will always be an eager reading public for romances 
of this sort—the out-right old-fashioned love stories, with ad- 
venture, heroism, bravery and daring for their themes. The 
everyday reader devours this kind of tale, nine times out of 
ten purely for the sake of the plot, without a thought of the his- 
torical value of the narrative. But Mr. Hewlett, the chief 
romanticist of our day, brings more than mere plot to the 
making of his books; he makes himself master of the period 
which he treats, and offers us not only stories of absorbing in- 
terest, but authentic revelations of the life of the days gone by. 
He goes to original sources, and, with his gift of glowing imagi- 
nation, reconstructs with striking power the color and move- 
ment and thought of other times. 

He has done this with unusual success in Gudrid the 
Fair; and in his introduction, itself as interesting as any page 
from the tale that follows, he reveals his literary method. Here 
he has taken two ancient Norse sagas and woven out of their 
fabric the story of Gudrid, the beautiful daughter of the poor 
but proud-spirited Thorbeorn of Iceland. In stories of this 
kind Mr. Hewlett is happier than in his Boccaccian moods, or in 
his over-gorgeous and unauthentic reading of the Mary Stuart 
history. 


- ROVING AND FIGHTING. By Major Edward S. O’Reilly. New 

York: The Century Co. $2.00 net. 

This soldier’s book, strangely enough, has nothing what- 
ever to do with the present World War. It recounts the ad- 
ventures during twenty years of a young American who 
“ cursed with the wandering toe ” as Charles Warren Stoddard, 
himself a true gypsy, was wont to express it, travels far and 
wide and enjoys experiences that easily surpass the invention 
of fiction. He writes from no diary or notes; he simply draws 
on his memory, spinning his yarn as recollections unfold them- 
selves, pointing fact with anecdote, tragedy with humor, and 
coloring all with the fancy of an imaginative mind that un- 
erringly gives the true value of emotional effect to dramatic 
action. There is, too, much keen observation and many a 
worth-while judgment passed on men and events—particularly 
in his summing up of the situation in Mexico. Pancho Villa, 
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says Major O’Reilly, “is the Mexican problem.” As long as he 
lives, Villa will neither forget nor forgive the recognition of 
Carranza by our Government; and “there is only one way he 
will ever quit the fight: that is when death comes to him. He 
is the Mexican probiem.” The book is entertainment of the 
highest order; and is embellished with many illustrations. 


IRISH MEMORIES. By E. CE. Somerville and Martin Ross. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $4.20 net. 

For the past thirty years there have been two Irish writers 
working together and producing nearly a score of volumes of 
Irish fiction, widely read in the Old Country, yet known to only 
a limited circle in America—Edith CEnone Somerville and 
Violet Florence Martin (“Martin Ross”). Now “ Martin Ross ” 
is gone; and this volume, while containing a few pages of her 
writing, is in reality a memorial to her, offered by her lifetime 
literary partner. The book is a large and handsome tome, 
beautifully illustrated, and written in a charming manner of 
commingled reticence and intimacy not untouched by humor. 
The chapters entitled “ Rickeen,” “Faith and Fairies,” “ Of 
Dogs,” and “ Beliefs and Believers ” are among the best in the 
book; while the literary reminiscences, which bring the reader 
in touch with some of the well-known authors of the genera- 
tion, are likewise extremely interesting. To Catholits, 
especially at this moment when Ireland is again in ferment, the 
pages of this volume will have a special appeal, showing as 
they do in what amity and, indeed, close devotion it is possible 
for Irish Protestants and their brethren of the ancient Faith to 
live and work. 


RAMBLES IN OLD COLLEGE TOWNS. By Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50 net. 

This book treats of the principal college towns in the 
eastern part of the United States. It includes Annapolis and 
West Point, and gives full measure of attention to the women’s 
colleges, with the exception of Bryn Mawr. The author chats 
informally and pleasantly of what she has seen; relates inter- 
esting details of the history and traditions of the various towns, 
and records her impressions of such characteristics of life at 
each college as present themselves saliently to an observing 
visitor. The volume is on the gift-book order, handsome in 
appearance, with a number of tasteful, effective illustrations. 
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IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF ST. PAUL. By Francis E. Clark, D.D. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00 net. 

Dr. Clark has visited all the cities made memorable by the 
missionary journeys of St. Paul, and has drawn a most vivid 
picture of them as they are today, and as they were in the days 
of the Apostle. Tarsus, Jerusalem, Damascus, Antioch, 
Iconium, Ephesus, Salonica, Athens, Corinth, Rome—all live 
again in these fascinating pages. The volume is remarkably 
free from prejudice. It is well gotten up and beautifully illus- 
trated. 





THE MISSION AS A FRONTIER INSTITUTION IN THE SPAN- 
ISH-AMERICAN COLONIES. By Herbert E. Bolton. Re- 
printed from the American Historical Review. 

Professor Bolton has made a study of the function of the 
mission as a pioneer agency for the Spanish crown considered 
from the political and social standpoints. His research work, 
gathered mainly from the archives of Mexico and Spain, em- 
braces more particularly a study of the northern Spanish colo- 
nies, from Sinaloa to Texas, from Florida to California. 

The first task of the mission Fathers was always that of 
spreading the Faith. The spiritual and temporal welfare of 
the native was never lost sight of: the Indians were given in- 
struction in European crafts, a knowledge of agriculture, and 
even of self-government. “In the English colonies the only 
good Indians were dead Indians. In the Spanish colonies it 
was thought worth while to improve the natives for this life as 
well as the next.” Thus the missions besides their primary 
religious purpose, fulfilled the function of schools in civiliza- 
tion on the frontier and materially aided in extending and 
holding Spain’s distant American colonies. The colonial policy 
of Spain, despite all that has been written against it, has never 
been equaled in humanitarian policy. She looked forward 
not only to the preservation of the natives, but “ their elevation 
to at least a limited citizenship.” So vast were her domains 
in the New World, that she could not hope to people and 
hold the frontiers with Spaniards alone, and in her plan the 
mission Fathers were used not only as preachers but as teach- 
ers to train the natives and fit them to sentinel the outposts of 
civilization, and supply for the lack of actual Spanish 
colonists. 
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Just before the secularization of the missions in California 
in 1834, “ 31,000 mission Indians at twenty-one missions herded 
396,000 cattle, 62,000 horses and 321,000 hogs, sheep and goats, 
and harvested 123,000 bushels of grain,” and “ corresponding 
skill and industry were shown by the neophytes in orchard, 
garden, wine press, loom, shop and forge.” 

With the missions as a potential factor in colonization, 
Spain spread her culture, her religion, her law and language 
over more than half of the two American continents, where 
they have remained dominant and secure, a tribute to the 
colonial genius of the Spanish nation. 


HORACE AND HIS AGE. By J. F. d’Alton, M.A., D.D. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00 net. 

The many volumes inspired by the poet Horace are as 
much a tribute to his personality as to his genius. The present 
instance is no exception. Father d’Alton speaks in the sincere 
accents of a personal admirer, however much his professed ob- 
ject is to glean from ithe imperial laureate’s work whatever in- 
formation an exhaustive scrutiny can unfold on the several 
aspects religious, political, literary and social of the Augustan 
period. From a critical and literary standpoint, the book 
leaves little to be desired even by the most exacting; and if all 
of Father d’Alton’s conclusions may not be accepted by all of 
his readers, there must be few who will not be grateful to him 
for this book. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By Fiske Kimball and G. H. 

Edgell. New York: Harper & Brothers. $3.50 net. 

“ Architecture,” says Ruskin roundly, “is an art for all men 
to learn.” There is no more excuse, according to this out- 
spoken critic and censor, for ignorance of its primary rules, 
than for ignorance of grammer or of spelling. In hardly any 
other field of thought, will a small allotment of time and study 
be so productive of profit and pleasure. A modest insight into 
the principles and history of “ well-building,” as Wotton 
quaintly called it, will reveal a fascinating world of interest 
lying just beyond the ken of the uninitiated eye. 

The book under our notice will serve admirably as an in- 
troduction for the seeker after general culture, no less than 
for the professional student. The material has sectional divi- 
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sions and headings for systematic study. The treatment is 
uniformly scientific, always recurring to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the art, and never overlooking the structural basis 
under the esthetic element. Yet the general reader will find 
little if anything beyond his grasp. The statement is clear, 
popular and singularly free from pure technicalities. 

In appearance the volume does not lack distinction. The 
binding is severely plain, indeed, but the interior is enriched 
with a profusion of elegant and instructive illustrations on 
heavy calendered paper. A careful index and a glossary of 
architectural terms contribute to the convenience of the book. 


THE CROSS AT THE FRONT. 

THE SOUL OF THE SOLDIER: SKETCHES FROM THE WEST- 
ERN BATTLE-FRONT. By Thomas Tiplady. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00 and $1.25 net. 

_ These two books by a Protestant chaplain with the British 
forces, whose name has already become familiar to American 
readers through his contributions to various magazines, are 
valuable documents from the heart of the world-conflict. The 
author makes no pretensions to literary power; but he achieves 
the highest aim of literature in writing simply and sympa- 
thetically, and at times with touches of deep feeling, of the 
soldier at war. In The Cross at the Front he brings out 
with memorable emphasis the unmistakable religious leaning 
of the soul of “Tommy Atkins,” and shows the battle-weary 
soldier turning invariably to religion, to the comfort of prayer 
and the sustenance of the Sacraments, for strength and help in 
his ordeal. 


The second book, The Soul of the Soldier, develops 
the same theme, relating many incidents and describing many 
scenes which show the tender, human side of the man at war, 
revealed in light and beauty against the dreadful background 
of the bloody struggle. As interesting as any imaginative 
stories of the War are Chaplain Tiplady’s true and simple 
tales of heroism and sacrifice, danger and escape; and emi- 
nently comforting to the anxious hearts of those left at home 
are his honest revelations of the daily life of the lads in khaki. 

Catholic readers of Chaplain Tiplady’s two books cannot 
help but be warmly touched by the many evidences his pages 
give of sympathy with the spirit of our religious teaching and un- 
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derstanding of its symbols and ceremonies. Indeed, a Catholic 
could scarcely write more beautifully of our Holy Faith than 
this sturdy-hearted, broad-minded Pretestant minister. In such 
chapters as “The Wayside Cclvary” (in The Cross at the 
Front), and “ The Cross at Neuve Chapelle” (in The Soul of a 
Soldier), he fully grasps the spirit and feeling of Catholic de- 
votion; and these are but two instances of his sympathetic 
comprehension. Both books are full of the same warm Chris- 
tian spirit. As to the effect of the War on himself, he writes 
these memorable words: “To the end of my days I shall walk 
the earth with reverent feet. I did not know men were so 
great. I have looked at life without seeing the gold through 
the dust, and have been no better than a Kaffir child playing 
marbles with diamonds, unaware of their value. I have gone 
among my fellows with proud step where I ought to have 
walked humbly, and have rushed in where angels feared to 
tread. ... Now there is a new light upon my path.” 

A man possessed with such a spirit is, indeed, peculiarly 
fitted to write of the great World War. No books that the 
mighty struggle has brought forth give us a finer interpretation 
of the essence and spirit of the conflict than these. 


INSTRUCTIONS AND PRECAUTIONS OF ST. JOHN OF THE 
CROSS. Published by the Discalced Carmelites of Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia. 50 cents net. 

Search after mysticism is becoming more common today, 
even by those without definite religious belief. Most helpful in 
such inquiry or search are the master mystical writings of the 
Catholic saints. Among the first of these is the great St. John 
of the Cross. It is difficult, well-nigh impossible, to follow and 
appreciate him in those flights wherein he endeavors to de- 
scribe the wonderful experiences of his own soul. Neverthe- 
less his writings, even for the amateur, will give those basic, 
fundamental and guiding truths that must be known and ob- 
served unless the inquiry and the ill-equipped explorer are to 
suffer shipwreck. His masterful instructions will keep our feet 
on earth, where they must remain so long as we live here, while 
they may exalt our souls into heaven. 

We, therefore, extend a warm word of welcome to this 
little book just issued. While it is intended primarily for re- 
ligious, it has practical lessons not only for them, but for all 
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who seek to follow the pathway of God. This small volume 
contains a short sketch of the Life of St. John, a number of 
spiritual letters to the nuns of his order, which outlines for 
them in a brief yet pithy manner the way to personal perfection, 
and ends with a novena and prayers in honor of the saint. A 
beautiful frontispiece of St. John is reproduced in the volur-e 
and we are pleased to add that Miss Waggaman’s poem, The 
Writings of St. John of the Cross, which first appeared in THE 
CATHOLIC Wor-D also occupies an honored place. 


SPIRITUAL PASTELS: HEART TALKS AND MEDITATIONS. By 
J.S.E. New York: The Devin-Adair Co. $1.25 net. 
Meditating, in the Way of the Cross, on the scene where 

Christ is laid in the arms of His Blessed Mother, the author of 
this little book says: “Mary was the strongest of women, and 
she was also the tenderest. Could Mary’s silent sorrow have 
been sculptured in granite, no more beautiful type could there 
have been of the strength of a woman’s heart and the tender- 
ness of her love.” These words describe the characteristic of 
this book, which exhibits a beautiful combination of strength 
and tenderness in a woman’s heart. It is rare in its delicacy and 
nobility of feeling, in its transparent sincerity, in its spiritual 
insight and in the directness and soundness of its spiritual les- 
sons. It gives the sense of a matured and well-seasoned re- 
ligion, free from sentimentality, firm and strong, and thor- 
oughly feminine, like the religion of the Valiant Woman, Chris- 
tianized, and disciplined by a St. Teresa. The style is refined, 
pure and musical. Altogether, it is a beautiful little book, svre 
to win a warm place in many hearts. 


OUR BIBLE: ITS ORIGIN, CHARACTER AND VALUE. By Her- 
bert L. Willett, Ph.D. Chicago: The Christian Century 
Press. 85 cents net. 

This is a well-meaning attempt by an up-to-date professor 
at the University of Chicago to save the Bible to Protestants. 
Accepting what he considers to be the main results of criticism, 
and rejecting the Bible as a final teacher in faith and morals, 
he yet holds to its divine inspiration in the sense that the Scrip- 
tures as a whole make an appeal to man’s moral sense which 
no other book makes, and contain the supreme message of 
God to mankind. Every man is his own pope, however, and 
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the individual alone can decide for himself what is and-is not 
to be his Bible. The Pope of Rome cannot make that Scripture 
which is not Scripture. Luther said that long ago and Pro- 
fessor Willett agrees with him and, what is even better, so 
does the Pope himself. 

In the author’s opinion, every man must discriminate be- 
tween what is right and true even in the New Testament. The 
moral sense of our author tells him, for instance, that Christ 
could not have driven the demons into the swine nor have 
cursed the fig tree. He understands and pardons, but does not 
approve St. Paul’s advice to Timothy to take a little wine; we 
are not told whether he approves the miracle at Cana, but we 
note that he makes little account of miracles and declares that 
every miracle, including, we presume, the resurrection of 
Christ, “could be eliminated from the Scripture and its 
supreme values would not be disturbed.” “The life of Jesus 
is the disclosure of the soul of God, the exhibition of a normal, 
perfect human character and the centre of the world’s desire;” 
which is all good and true, as far as it goes, though any pan- 
théist might say the same. 

The book is a rather curious blend of old-fashioned Prot- 
estant loyalty with the newest spirit and views. Its greatest 
faults are vagueness and superficiality. We do not expect 
ideas to be worked out and demonstrated in a small popular 
book; but at least they ought to be worked out in the author’s 
own mind and expressed clearly. The author writes as one 
nurtured in religious surroundings who desires to cling to the 
Christian religion; but he is evidently as much at sea himself 
_ as his trustful readers will be on finishing his book. 


MY TWO KINGS. By Mrs. Even Nepean. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.50 net. 

Books like Patience Worth and even Raymond have 
blazed the way for Mrs. Nepean’s experiment in re-incarna- 
tion, yet it is ingenious enough to come in for some praise on 
its own merits. The author sees one afternoon a portrait of 
James, Duke of Monmouth, and suddenly “something begins 
to come back to her.” It finally assumes the tolerably consecu- 
tive form of a fragmentary autobiography of Charlotte Stuart, 
cousin to Charles II. There is almost no plot, buf in one re- 
spect the book is well managed. The author has caught with 
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great psychological exactness the attitude of an elderly, ador- 
ing follower, who lives to bask in, and delicately boast of, the 
royal cousinship. Mrs. Nepean’s first-hand portrayal throws 
little new light on the celebrated Whitehall of the seventeenth 
century—so little, in fact, that it seems a pity she had not the 
foresight to pitch her former existence in rhythm with some 
period about which a less definite impression exists. 


THE HEART OF O SONO SAN. By Elizabeth Cooper. New 

York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.75 net. 

In the form of a sketch of the life of a typical high-bred 
Japanese girl, Mrs. Cooper gives a sympathetic treatment of 
old-fashioned Japanese ideals. Little Sono illustrates the per- 
fect conformity to the exacting precept of “ Obedience, Sub- 
mission, Renunciation,” which the author declares “has pro- 
duced one of the sweetest types of womanhood the world has 
ever seen.” The habit of self-sacrifice is fostered in her from 
the time when, as a baby, she gives up with a smile her most 
cherished plaything, to the later period when, as a young 
maiden, she is forced to renounce her lover. Her final act 
of abnegation sends her son off to be killed for his country at 
Port Arthur. 

A more convincing attempt in the same field was that 
made some years ago in Sidney McCall’s The Breath of the 
Gods. Yuki‘was, what Sono does not always seem to be, a type 
poignantly true. However, Mrs. Cooper has produced a read- 
able novel, especially in those parts which deal with the cus- 
toms of Japan. Certain passages are reminiscent of Lafcadio 
Hearn’s Japanese sketches. ; 


PERSIAN MINIATURES. By H. G. Dwight. Garden City, New 

York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $3.00. 

Mr. Dwight is a born savorer of the distant and the strange, 
and he indulges his predilection delightfully in this brigkt blue 
volume. It covers a winter spent in the Persian home of his 
English friends at storied Hamadan, or Ecbatana, the reputed 
burial-place of Esther and Mordecai, and the more certain tomb 
of that Avicenna “ who once filled the world with the rumor of 
his name.” One reads the book mainly not because it abounds 
—as it does—in clear and picturesque information, but be- 
cause it is written by a man who knows how to write. A great 
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deal of unaffected literary charm is interfused with the vig- 
nettes of landscape and town, the descriptions of customs ane 
dignitaries, and the good-natured but explicit “showing sl 
of the writers of professional rug books. 


FIFTY YEARS IN YORKVILLE: OR ANNALS OF THE PARISH 
OF ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA AND ST. LAWRENCE 
O’TOOLE. 1866-1916. By P. J. Dooley, SJ. New York: 
Parish House, 53 East Eighty-third Street. $1.00. 

Father Dooley has an interesting story to tell and he tells 

it interestingly. It.is a story, too, which should appeal to a 

wider circle than. merely that of the parish of which it treats, 

for it is a splendid and a typical record of many another 
pioneer parish in America. The span of between the early days 
of straitened means and narrow accommodations to the 
thriving activities and beautiful church of today, with all the 
zealous effort and unselfish toil that lay between these ex- 
tremes, makes the theme of the book, which is enlivened with 
entertaining sketches and stories of the pastors and assistants 
who labored in the parish during its life of fifty years. The 
author gives a very complete description of the present church, 
and the volume contains many illustrations of historic interest. 


SHEPHERD MY THOUGHTS. The Verses of Francis P. Don- 
nelly. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 75 cents. 

Father Donnelly has written so many “ occasional ” verses, 
and so many delicious “ wishes” for every imaginable sort of 
feast day, that he may quite be called the Ignatian laureate. 
And then his readers, who are legion, will leap up to declare 
how much more than this he also is. For the simplicity and 
smiling familiarity of his muse, its Celtic lilt and its Catholic 
love, are known to all American followers of our Catholic 
poetry. Known, too, are his tender allegiances to Ireland, to 
childhood, to the nature he has so reverently observed, and to 
all the gracious ideals of the Church he serves. 

The present volume has a large variety of subject matter: 
in fact, it would seem to exult in sub-titles. Its religious poems 
travel the long way from A Present—which carries the 
memory back to Patmore’s exquisite Toys—to The Immacu- 
late Conception, or to the more personal and poignant note 
of His Own Life Also. Unlike the late Father Tabb, whose 
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highly concentrated genius surpassed in the quatrain form, 
Father Donnelly’s strength is chiefly in the looser lyric forms. 
His “ songs ” are particularly happy, and so full of melody that 
no one will be surprised to hear that quantities of them have 
already been put into musical setting. 


THE ENLISTING WIFE. By Grace S. Richmond. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 50 cents net. 
The Enlisting Wife is Judith Wendell, a war bride who 

does her bit by keeping busy and brave at home. The story 

is told by extracts from the intimate diary which she keeps for 
her husband who is fighting in France. 


BELGIUM IN WAR TIME. By Commandant de Gerlache de 
Gomery. New York: George H. Doran Co. 50 cents net. 
This book makes a fitting companion volume to one re- 

cently published in this country containing the pastorals and 
other war documents of Cardinal Mercier. Here we have a 
layman speaking for his outraged country and reciting, in 
more detail than the primate’s pages could give, the story of 
her historic, yet still almost unbelievable, wrongs. The emi- 
nent author opens his volume with an illuminative chapter 
on the history of Belgium and her standing among the powers 
of the world; and then with a dramatic stroke he turns from 
that recital to the shock of Germany’s ultimatum and the 
breaking of the tempest over the all-too-confident, all-too-se- 
cure head of helpless Belgium. The story that this book tells 
is now, indeed, an old one; yet it still fascinates. It can never 
be forgotten, nor ever lose its potency to grip and stir the heart. 
Above all, when it is told, as it is here, by one of Belgium’s own 
wronged and outraged sons, it awakens the spirit of chivalry 
and championship for the irreparably injured people of that 
unhappy country. In this, of course, the book achieves its 
honest and legitimate aim—to reach and move the heart of the 
outside world with the voice of prostrate Belgium. 


RELIGIOUS PROFESSION. By Hector Papi, S.J. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.00. 
Father Papi has written an excellent commentary on the 
new code cf canon law as far as it affects religious profession. 
The laws in question—572-586—deal with the conditions re- 
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quired for the validity of religious profession, the age required 
for admission, the profession of temporary and perpetual vows, 
the rite to be followed, the renewal of vows, the rights and 
duties of the professed, the cessation of tenure of benefices held 
by religious, and the cessaticu uf incardination of religious in a 
diocese. It is a book that will be welcomed by all superiors 
who are bound to bring their constitutions and rules into con- 
formity with the enactments of the new code. 


N THE LAND OF DEATH, by Benjamin Valloton (New 
York: George H. Doran Co. 10 cents), is translated from the 
French original of a well-known Swiss author. It gives a mov- 
ing-picture of the devastation and suffering wrought by the 
invasion of the Germans in northern France. The small vol- 
ume contains many touching pages. The theme of the book is 
well summed up in M. Valloton’s memorable words: “ From a 
defeat recovery is possible; but there are infamies that can 
never die.” 


HREE books of poems from the Cornhill Publishing Com- 
pany of Boston comprise three distinct and interesting ef- 
forts in the direction of articulating the American soul in verse. 
The first, Paved Street, by Elias Lieberman, bespeaks the voice 
of the Russian Jew in America, and at certain moments seems 
to achieve a true expression of the emigrant’s thought and 
ideal. The second, Sonnets of the Strife, by Robert Loveman, 
is from the pen of a poet of Hungarian parentage who pos- 
sesses a fine gift of song, although such verses as his Invoca- 
tion fall very far short of truth. The third, Fifty Years and 
Other Poems, by James Weldon Johnson, is from a negro poet 
who has written in his Fifty Years (published half a cen- 
tury after the signing of the Emancipation Proclamation) what 
Dr. Brander Matthews of. Columbia University calls “one of 
the noblest commemorative poems yet written by any Ameri- 
can.” All together, the three little volumes make a decidedly in- 
teresting contribution to present-day American verse. 


ENZIGER BROTHERS (New York) have just published a 
very useful volume for soldiers and sailors, entitled, The 
New Testament and Catholic Prayer-Book Combined. This 
small volume includes the entire New Testament and also 
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morning and evening prayers, and prayers for special occa- 
sions. The little volume bound in silk cloth or khaki cloth 
sells at 35 cents a copy; at 75 cents bound in imitation leather, 
black, gold edges and in khaki imitation leather, with gold 
edges. 


ppt timely booklet has just been issued by Peter Reilly 

(Philadelphia, Pa.). It is entitled The Laws of Marriage 
according to the New Code, and is compiled by Father Joseph 
M. O’Hara. There will necessarily be much discussion on 
matrimony in the light of the New Canon Law. This little 
book answers in an authoritative and simple manner the 
questions that the average lay Catholic or non-Catholic is likely 
to ask. Catholics should acquaint themselves with the re- 
vised discipline of the Church, and be able to explain intelli- 
gently to inquirers just what the law of the Church is. We 
recommend the booklet to our readers: The price of the little 
book bound in paper is 15 cents and in cloth 50 cents. 


T is always a pleasure for THE CaTHOLIC Wor tp to encour- 
age the literary work of the younger generation of Catholics. 
Our college publications frequently give evidence of worthy 
promise and deserve far more attention and consideration than 
they receive. Notable among such publications is The Year 
Book of San Rafael, California. It is presented in beautiful 
typography; its literary papers deal with subjects worth while 
and its articles show both ability in ne and excellent 
gifts of expression. 


|X the Teachers’ Manual, Rev. Francis Cassilly, S.J., puts out 

the plan of the Catholic Instruction League for teaching and 
instructing Catholic children whose religious training is be- 
ing neglected. The little pamphlet also contains suggestions 
and exhortations to teachers of the Catechism to aid them in 
their apostolic work. 

Any question as to what amount of instruction is necessary 
for First Holy Communion, under the conditions created 
' by the decree of Pope Pius X., is fully and satisfactorily an- 
swered in the little Catechism for First Communion, also by 
Father Cassilly, S.J. Both pamphlets are published by the 
Catholic Instruction League, 1080 West Twelfth Street, Chi- 
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cago, Ill. 5 cents per copy each; 50 cents per dozen; $1.50 for 
fifty; $2.75 per hundred. 


ASTORS holding special War-Hour services will find 

Prayers During War Time for the Safe Return of Our Sol- 
diers and Sailors, and for Victory to Our Cause, used in St. 
Mary’s Church, Cleveland, Ohio, very helpful and suggestive. 
Copies may be obtained there at 5 cents each or $3.50 per hun- 
dred. 


HE SCIENCE AND THE ART OF TEACHING (New York: 
American Book Co. $1.20), by Professor La Rue, very 
rightly lays great stress on both aspects of teaching, and as a 
general rule develops these subjects with grasp and compre- 
hension. Unfortunately this is less evident in the chapter on 
Moral Education, while that on Vocational Training appears 
to. have been conceived rather in the interest of industrialism 
than with an eye to the good of the individual. 


HE AMERICAN BOOK CO. also presents a fascinating lit- 
tle book for a boy interested in mechanics in Great Inven- 
tors and Their Inventions, by Frank P. Bachman, Ph.D. (80 
cents). The book opens with the inventions of James Watt, 
and the invention of the locomotive; next comes electricity 
with all its wonders, followed by the homelier applications of 
science to the tasks of spinning, weaving and land cultivation 
and farming. The author also treats of the improvements in 
printing and type-making, steel-manufacture, the telegraph 
and the telephone; lastly of the airplane and the submarine. 
But better than all, are the lessons it teaches in courage and 
perseverance, in patience, through adversity and disappoint- 
ment, in that dogged persistence without which no success is 
won, no results accomplished. 


aoe PROBLEMS, by A. N. Farmer and Janet R. Hunting- 
“on (Boston: Ginn & Co. 25 cents net), brings home to us 
the absolute necessity of economy. as well as the magnitude of 
our prodigal wastefulness. We hope many consciences may be 
awakened to the opportunities now presented. The world has 
never before dealt or thought in figures as big as the war debts 
of the various countries engaged in this tremendous conflict. 
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For the United States there is even a stronger motive than debt 
to urge to food conservation, viz, that she alone is able to feed 
the hungry, nay starving nations of Europe, and still provide 
for her own needy millions. 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 


In a Rapid Method for French Verbs, the author, Roch-Alphonse 
de Massabielle, who is a teacher of long experience, presents a tried 
and practical method for learning the structure and uses of French 
verbs. This succinct and carefully presented material for intensive 
study of French verbs, will be found specially useful by the non- 
native teacher and the mature pupil who has sufficient knowledge of 
inflections and syntax to permit him to coérdinate and practise with 
the abundant material which the book affords. The book is privately 
published and the proceeds devoted to Belgian Relief. It may be pro- 
cured from Mrs. L. V. Howe, 630 West One Hundred and Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York City, or Melle. V. Raskin, Senate Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. The price for single copies is $1.00. A generous discount 
will be allowed if purchased in quantities, for use in schools or camps. 

The American Book Co., New York, publishes: 

Practical English for High Schools, by W. D. Lewis, A.M., and J. 
F. Hosic, Ph.D. ($1.00), contains a great variety of practical work for 
exercise and dwells much on the cultivation of good oral English. 

For the student who would succeed in business, good English is 
a necessary instrument to success. Business English: Its Principles and 
Practice, by G. B. Hotchkiss, M.A., provides a valuable help to a 
business college student, covering every general need in business forms 
and usages, correspondence, sales letters, advertising, etc., and incul- 
cating in all consideration for the other person—courtesy. | 

Ear-Training, by Arthur J. Abbott, proceeds along recognized lines 
to train the ear for Vocal Music. It is designed for Elementary Schools, 
and the work is carefully divided into five parts. The second and third 
parts are rather too full for the ages for which they are intended. 

School History of the United States, by Alfred Bushnell Hart, LL.D., 
intended for elementary schools ($1.20), will be found simple and ex- 
ceedingly interesting, but somewhat overcrowded with detail. It 
lays special stress on the growth of our relations with foreign coun- 
tries, and the contributions of other nations to American history have 
been carefully traced. It is the first school history, coming under our 
observation, that shows the connection between the Monroe Doctrine 
and the Holy Alliance; the former is generally sprung upon us as pro- 
ceeding from nowhere, yet children are capable of appreciating cause 
and effect when placed before them. Much attention also is given to 
our industrial, social and economic life; to the games, work, amuse- 
ments and education of children. Future editions might well be 
divided into two volumes. 


The Spanish First Reader. Messrs. E. W. Roessler, Ph.D., and A. 
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Remy, M.A., have given students of the Spanish language an instruc- 
tive as well as interesting first reader. The method described in the 
preface seems to be a very good one, and if carefully followed by pupils 
and teachers cannot fail to produce good results in speaking as well as 
reading and writing the Spanish language (68 cents). 

Peter and Polly in Autumn, by Rose Lucia, Principal of Primary 
School, Montpelier, Vermont, completes the Peter and Polly Stories for 
the Year’s Cycle. The books are intended for Supplementary Read- 
ing in the second and third grades, and cost 48 cents each. 

From Allyn & Bacon, New York, we have: 

Knowing and Using Words, by W. D. Lewis, Ph.D., and M. D. 
Holmes, A.M. (75 cents). An excellent little book, to smooth the path of 
students and enable them to help themselves over the hard ways. How 
to use a dictionary; how to overcome the troubles of difficult spellings 
by serviceable groupings, and many other points are given to aid the be- 
wildered scholar. 

The derivation of words receives much attention; also the art of 
distinguishing words and using them both in speech and writing. 
Altogether it is an extremely useful little book for a student to keep at 
hand fer consultation. 

Also Physics with Applications, by Carhart and Chute ($1.25), a 
textbook used in many colleges and high schools. It is very reliable, 
and especially valuable for its diagrams and illustrations: The for- 
mer .are well up-to-date, containing much useful and interesting infor- 
mation on the subject of airplanes, hydroplanes and submarines. 

The revised edition of Slaught and Lennes’ Geometry, Plane Geom- 
etry with Problems and Applications ($1.00), meets the requirements of 
the approved method of teaching. The selection and order of 
theorems is such as to meet the general demands of teachers. Although 
clear, the formal proofs would be improved by the arrangement of steps 
and reasons in parallel columns. The addition of informal proofs for 
many axiomatic propositions is an improvement. 

The well-known and popular Complete French Course of Char- 
denal has been revised by M. S. Brooks with new features added, under 
the title, The New Chardenal ($1.25). The grammar features are 
especially good, and an entirely new feature is provided in a number 
of illustrations of many beautiful churches, castles, bridges, etc., of 

France and Flanders, among them the Cathedral of Amiens with its addi- 
tional melancholy interest. v 























Recent Events. 


M. Clemenceau still remains at the head 
France. of the French Cabinet, nor has there been 
. any serious attempt to defeat him. The 
vote against the renewal of the privileges granted to the Bank 
of France, which was opposed by a large number of the Depu- 
ties, was not directed against him, but was given on behalf of the 
Socialists of all denominations against the capitalist régime to 
which they are opposed. In fact it may be said that M. Clemen- 
ceau’s authority has rather grown than waned since his ap- 
pointment. He has proved himself to be the man needed by 
France in this, the great crisis of her fortunes. The appeal of 
M. Duval and the others connected with the Bonnet-Rouge 
has not been allowed by the Court of Cassation. Everyone 
coming from France to this country, testifies to the firm de- 
termination of both soldiers and civilians to “carry on,” and 
the joy and delight which the American soldiers have inspired; 
this joy and delight will be the greater when they learn on. the 
authority of the Secretary of the Navy that the one million who 
have already arrived are an earnest and pledge of ten million 
who will come, should that number be necessary to defeat the 
enemy. The recent depression had, among other symptoms, a 
more or less open criticism of Great Britain. This was alto- 
gether unjust. During the year which preceded the German 
drive of last March, the most of the fighting had been carried 
on by the British troops, and during the same period their 
casualties were no fewer than 1,250,000, while those of the 
French did not amount to more than 75,000; this fact is now 
being recognized in France and any coolness of feeling which 
existed has now passed away. 


Since the last notes were written, Italy 

Italy. has come to the fore. From having been, 

as it was said, the Cinderella of. the na- 

tions, she is now looked up to as, in some degree at least, their 
leader. This is due to the repulse she inflicted upon the invad- 
ing hordes, and the advance she has made in Albania in unison 
with the French. The second anniversary of her entry into 
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the War, which was celebrated throughout the Allied countries, 
and especially in our own, has further contributed to the posi- 
tion she now occupies. There had been, it must be admitted, 
a want of confidence in her stability, owing greatly to the dis- 
aster which befell her in the autumn of last year—a disaster 
brought about by her own loss of confidence in herself and her 
Allies. There is no doubt that of all the countries engaged in 
the War with the Central Powers, the elements opposed to the 
War were strongest in Italy. The Socialists in particular were 
numerous, and saturated with the principles of the Russian 
Bolsheviki, formed a body of defeatists who were as ready 
as their fellow-Socialists in Russia, not only to accept, but to 
seek defeat as, in their opinion, the best thing for the country. 

Another contributing element to lack of confidence was 
the policy, openly avowed by her Government, that Italy was 
primarily seeking her own interests. The watchword of Sig- 
nor Salandra, enunciating this policy, was contained in the 
words “ sacro egoismo.” This was the same as saying that pur- 
suit of her own interests was the one point sacred in her eyes— 
a principle which scarcely made the Allies of Italy very en- 
thusiastic in their support. While the services rendered by 
Italy to the Allied Cause, even by her neutrality, and still more 
by her holding large Austrian forces in check for so long a 
time, cannot be denied, and are heartily appreciated, there is 
no doubt that Italy’s claims to the domination of the Adriatic, 
and to Dalmatia and Istria, to say nothing of Albania, were the 
cause of want of unity of action between herself and Great 
Britain and France. There is also reason to think that the com- 
plications in Greece were largely due to the conflict of interest 
between that country and the Allies. This demand for the 
control of the Adriatic and for the Austrian provinces on the 
Eastern shore, brought Italy into conflict with the southern 
Slavs, especially with Serbia. It has lately come to light that in 
the course of the Balkan Wars, to Serbia’s demand for a port 
on the Adriatic, Italy offered determined opposition, to which 
opposition the British Government yielded. Sir Edward Grey 
refused to back up Serbia, and the latter country thereupon 
diverted its energies to the extension of its territories further 
to the south in the direction of Saloniki, violating thereby her 
treaty with Bulgaria, and bringing herself into that conflict 
which has proved, so far, most disastrous to her. 
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Italy’s conflict with the Slavs in the Balkan peninsula as 
well as with those still under the yoke of the Habsburgs, is now 
being brought to an end. At a meeting of Oppressed National- 
ities of Austria-Hungary, held at Rome last April, a definite 
resolution was arrived at by the representatives of these op- 
pressed nationalities on the one hand and the representatives 
of the Italian people on the other, bringing to a conclusion all 
the points in dispute. These joint representatives declared the 
unity and independence of the Jugoslav nation, that is to say 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovones, to be a vital interest of Italy, 
and the completion of Italian national unity of vital interest 
to the Jugoslav nation. This resolution made the independence 
of the Southern Slavs and their freedom from Austrian con- 
trol a part of Italy’s war aims. In the event of a successful 
issue of the War, it will place a bar to that penetration of Tur- 
key which forms so large a part of Germany’s plans. The reso- 
lutions adopted included the liberation of the Adriatic Sea and 
its defence against every present and future enemy. In this 
case Austro-Hungarian claims to control the Mediterranean 
would be balked. Italy, it is true, will have to sacrifice that 
claim to the control of the Adriatic which has been so dear to 
her heart, and to depart, to this extent at least, from the sacro 
egoismo which Signor Salandra made his motto. But she se- 
cures the help of the Southern Slavs in her contest with Aus- 
tria. Another resolution embodied the determination to solve 
amicably the various territorial controversies on the hasis of 
nationality and the right of peoples to decide their own fate. 
This was to be accomplished in such a way as not to injure 
the vital interests of the two nations, as defined at the moment 
of peace. The carrying out of this resolution will, indeed, be a 
matter of extreme difficulty, so intermingled are the various 
races in the districts in question. And so the representatives 
in their last resolution declared that the racial groups within 
the frontiers of these various peoples should be recognized, and 
guaranteed the right to their language, culture, and moral and 
economic interests. 

At this meeting not only were the Jugoslavs represented, 
but also the Czecho-Slovaks, the Poles and even Rumanians. 
The representatives ad not, of course, the power to bind their 
respective nationalities, but from the utterances of Signor Or- 
lando, the Italian Prime Minister, it is clear that his Govern- 
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ment is in perfect harmony with the resolutions passed. Great 
Britain and France and, even more emphatically, President Wil- 
son are in sympathy with them. To what extent the Italian 
Government is committed is seen from the reply which Signor 
Orlando made to the representatives of the Congress on the day 
following their last meeting. He expressed his full sympathy 
with the movement which they represented, and referred them 
to that more important declaration of his in the Italian Assem- 
bly on the twelfth of February. He declared the interests of his 
own country and those of the Slavs to be common. After an- 
nouncing that Italy’s aim for herself was to wrest ker own in- 
tegrity from the implacable foe, he welcomed the formation on 
the new frontier of Italy of races equally devoted to freedom 
and civilization, and declared the necessity of solidarity of 
action between Italy and the Slavs. “There is no substantial 
reason for quarrel, if we sincerely examine the conditions of 
mutual existence, the mutual sacrifices of certain ethnical 
groups in those ‘ grey zones’ which lie along the frontiers of 
great peoples, and the determination to grant just guarantees 
to those racial minorities which necessity may assign to one 
or other of the different State groups.” Since those words 
were spoken; the codperation between Italy and the Slavs has 
become closer. In the Italian army the Slavs are fighting 
along with the Italians, and are suffering the death penalty 
meted out to them by the common foe. Whether any solution 
has been found of the opposed territorial claims of Greece and 
Italy with reference to Avlona and the islands formerly in- 
cluded in the Turkish Empire, which have been occupied dur- 
ing the War by both Italy and Turkey, is not known. 

The widening of Italy’s sympathy and coédperation with 
the Allies has been shown by her adhesion to the subject na- 
tions of Austria-Hungary in their efforts to free themselves 
from the oppression they have so long endured, and by sending 
a large number of troops to hold the line in France. The Allies 
have reciprocated by giving to Italy the aid both in men and in 
supplies which she needed. After the disaster which befell 
the Italian arms last autumn, both Great Britain and France 
sent troops to help in holding the new line along the Piave. 
This of course was not a pure act of generosity on their part, for 
it was almost essential to their own success that Italy should 
not be overrun and forced into a separate peace. The aid, 
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however, extended by this country may be considered as a 
pure manifestation of her sympathy. The Red Cross work 
which has been done in Italy, has made the name of American 
blessed by all Italians from one end of the country to the other, 
and now that American troops <re beginning to arrive, this 
country’s influence there will be still further enchanced. The 
present moment sees the morgl¢ both of the army and of the 
people fully reéstablished. Perhaps the determination to carry 
on the War to a successful issue is even greater than it was 
when Italy entered into the War. Certainly the confidence of 
her Allies has been greatly increased. 


The news from Russia is about as chaotic 
Russia. as is the state of the so-called Republic. 
Finland still retains a republican form of 
government, in so far, at least, as it is not governed by the 
Germans. The latter, however, resent even an appearance of 
free government, and now demand of this subject nation that 
it should openly become a monarchy. The settlement of the 
eastern boundary made recently, has proved to be so little a 
settlement that, it is reported, troops are being assembled at 
Viborg to the number of thirty thousand for the purpose of 
advancing to the railroad which leads to Kola. At the latter 
place, however, there are Marines which have been landed 
from British, French and (it is said) United States ships-for 
the defence of this, the only outlet open during the year to the 
Arctic Ocean. The inhabitants of this district, finding the Bol- 
sheviki unwilling to support them in their conflict with the 
Finns and Germans, have thrown in their lot with the Allies. 
It is of the utmost importance for the Allies to maintain their 
hold upon Kola. In the event of any kind of assistance, 
military or economic, being sent to Russia this port would be 
of great value as it would render unnecessary the long journey 
to Vladivostok. 
Germany, presumably, is tighfening her hold on the Bal- 
tic provinces, although the anticipated changes in the govern- 
ment by the appointment of German princes to rule these prov- 
inces has not been made. No settlement of the dispute be- 
tween Germany and Austria-Hungary of some two years stand- 
ing as to which of the two States should more immediately 
dominate Poland, has yet been accomplished. . Germany is 
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unwilling that Poland should be closely allied to Austria-Hun- 
gary. She fears that such an alliance would strengthen the new 
Poland by giving additional influence to the Poles now in- 
cluded within the Austrian Empire. We can form no judg- 
ment as to how many of the inhabitants of the new “ Indepen- 
dent” Poland are satisfied with Germany’s proposed settle- 
ment of their future destinies. That the Poles who live in 
other countries are far from satisfied, is evident from the 
fact that some twenty-five thousand are fighting along with 
the French and British, many of whom were recruited in this 
country. It is no wonder that wide dissatisfaction should pre- 
vail in view of the strict control which the Central Powers have 
determined to exercise over the new kingdom, not even its in- 
tegrity is guaranteed. One of the conditions imposed, is that 
if for any strategical reason it should be considered beneficial 
to Germany to alter the boundaries between the two coun- 
tries, she should be at liberty to do so. 

The news from the Ukraine is that the country is even 
more unsettled than ever. The Cabinet crisis has taken place. 
The peace, so long under negotiation between the Bolshevik 
Government and the Ukraine, does not seem to have yet been 
made. The peasants continue so exasperated on account of 
exactions, that they are burning their grain and rising up in 
various places in revolt. According to a recent report, it has 
been found necessary to send thirty-five divisions of German 
troops into the cour ‘ry to restore order. The number of troops 
sent indicates the serious character of the disturbances. It is 
almost incredible that this has been done, but, if true, it will be 
a cause of satisfaction for Germany’s enemies, as it cannot fail 
to weaken her military efforts on the Western front. Possibly 
it may account for the long delay in launching the new drive. 
Chancellor von Hertling in his recent speech declared the con- 
dition in Russia to be serious. If the Russian people have a 
spark of patriotism left, it will become even more serious, and 
be but the beginning of trouble for the invaders. The murder 
of Count von Mirbach at Moscow is a further indication of the 
exasperation caused by Germany’s behavior. This murder is 
laid at the door of the Social Revolutionists, to the left wing, 
and not to the right of which M. Kerensky is a member. The lat- 
ter has emerged from the obscurity which has surrounded him 
since the success of the Bolsheviki last November. He has 
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arrived in London and has since gone to Paris. It is probable 
that he may visit this country where, it is said, he will be re- 
ceived with acclamation. Such a visit, it is to be feared, would 
add to the President’s difficulties in coming to a decision as to 
whether and in what way help can be given to Russia. It can 
‘scarcely be doubted that the chaotic condition in Russia is 
largely due M. Kerensky, for he, by the celebrated order No. 1, 
initiated the insubordination of the soldiers which culminated 
in the abandonment of the War. 

Of the many surprises met with in the course of the War, 

the fact that subjects of the Austrian Empire have become a 
power in Siberia, within the so-called Russian Republic, is not 
the least. It would be still more surprising if their action there 
should be the means of saving Russia from her present chaos. 
It does not seem improbable that the Czecho-Slovaks who, ac- 
cording to apparently reliable accounts, have obtained control 
of Vladivostok and more than a thousand miles of the Siberian 
Railway, may form a nucleus around which the many Rus- 
sians dissatisfied with Bolsheviki tyranny may rally. They 
number, it is said, from fifty to one hundred thousand, and 
have so far resisted all attempts of the Bolsheviki. The latter, 
indeed, still maintain their power in what is left of Russia, 
and are, it is said, ready to form an alliance with the Germans 
in order to maintain themselves. The most urgent question 
at the present time for the Allies and for this country is whether 
assistance can be given to Russia, and what kind of assistance 
should be given, military, economic or both. The supreme War 
Council at Versailles has declared it necessary that military 
assistance shall be given. President Wilson went out of his 
way at the Red Cross meeting in New York to declare his de- 
termination to assist Russia, and the reception accorded this 
declaration showed that his audience stood with him. As yet 
he has not made public any plan, although it is rumored that 
economic assistance will be given, supported by a military 
force sufficient to protect it. But to whom is this assistance to 

be given? To the Bolsheviki, or to their opponents? 


The conflict which, even from the very 

Germany. beginning of the War, has been more or 

less acute between the civil and military 

authorities in Germany, has reached a new development in the 
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resignation of Dr. Richard von Kuehlmann. Last autumn 
when the prospect of success was darker, a majority of the 
Reichstag passed the resolution in favor of peace without an- 
nexation or indemnity, and of this resolution Dr. von Kuehl- 
mann was understood to be a supporter and approver. This 
did not, however, prevent him from allowing himself to be 
made the tool of the Militarists in the negotiation of the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk, by which some two hundred thousand square 
miles of Russian territory and fifty-five millions of people were 
placed under German control. Even more iniquitous was the 
Treaty of Bukarest, of which he also was the chief negotiator, 
by which Rumania was despoiled. This subservience to the 
Militarists does not however save him. His words in a recent 
speech made in the Reichstag were interpreted as meaning 
that the military efforts of Germany had not succeeded and 
could not succeed. Upon this the military authorities took 
umbrage and forced him to resign. Little regret will be felt 
at his departure for, with all his fine professions of moderation, 
he became the tool of the extremists. It is generally supposed 
that he favored the policy of conciliation towards Great Britain, 
believing that German interests would rather be served by co- 
é6peration with that country than by war with her, thereby 
bringing himself into conflict with the Kaiser, who has recently 
declared that for many years it has been his chief object to 
deliver the world from the dominance of the Anglo-Saxon. 
His reputed good feeling was shown recently when, although 
adopting the German legend that the present War was a purely 
defensive one, he laid the blame first to Russia, then to France, 
and lastly to Great Britain. 

The fourth Foreign Secretary Germany has had in the 
course of the War, marks the victory of the extremists of the 
von Tirpitz type. Admiral von Hintze who succeeds Dr. von 
Kuehlman is one of the most pronounced of the Pan-Germans. 
For years he has been known as one most ready to carry Ger- 
many’s power over the world, by any means, even the most 
ruthless. To propitiate the Reichstag for the nomination of 
this pronounced Militarist, Count von Hertling announced that 
he had the promise of the new Foreign Secretary that he, the 
Chancellor, should retain the direction of the foreign policy 
which would remain unchanged. He further intimated that 
in the event of a change, his own resignation would follow. 
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This resignation is already talked of as probable not only be- 
cause of this statement, but also because of the reference he 
made to Belgium. This we quote: “The present possession of 
Belgium only means that we have a pawn for future negotia- 
tions. We have no intention to keep Belgium in any form 
whatever. ‘What we precisely want, as expressed by us on 
February 24th, is that after the War, restored Belgium shall 
as a self-dependent State not be subject to anybody as a vassal 
and shall live with us in good friendly relations. I have held 
this point of view from the beginning in regard to Belgium and 
I still hold it today. This side of my policy is fully in confor- 
mity with the general lines, the direction of which I yesterday 
clearly laid before you.” The Militarists are already finding 
fault with these utterances and even made an effort to suppress 








them. Having secured the vote of credit, which had been _ 


doubtful, the purpose of the Chancellor was attained. The 
Reichstag thereupon adjourned. 

The attempt to account for the origin of the War in the 
manner agreeable to Germany which received a severe blow in 
Prince Lichnowsky’s revelations, has been rendered more dif- 
ficult by the publication of the diary of Dr. Wilhein Muehlen, 
former Director of the Krupp works. From its daily chronicle 
it appears that from the moment of the assassination of the 
Grat » ‘uke at Serajevo, he was certain that war was ineviiable 
onacc tof Austria-Hungary’s ambition. He corroborates on 
the authority of a thoroughly posted person, the account of the 
Conference at Berlin in the early part of July which the Ger- 
man press has so vehemently denied, in which the Kaiser is 
supposed to have said to the Austrians that this time he would 
go with them through thick and thin, and he describes the 
chicanery by which it was so managed that it could be denied 
in Berlin, that the note sent Serbia by Austria-Hungary was 
ever seen by the German Foreign Office. Those interested in 
the question of the origin of the War—and who is not—cannot 
do better that read the whole of the diary of the ex-Director 
of Krupp’s. A citation from this diary may be interesting: 
“The Government tells the people that state morality and in- 
dividual morality are different things. They must be practised 
in two entirely separate spheres. At the same time an example 
of intense piety is set.. From the balconies of palaces, from all 
the offices of ministries, from all army headquarters we have in 
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recent days been continually recommended to stream into the 
churches, to throw ourselves on our knees, to invoke a righte- 
ous God, who guides our cause and protect us, the attacked and 
the persecuted; to praise the German God, who is willing to 
lead us victoriously round the world, because he has no better 
use for the garden of his creation than that we shall illuminate 
it with our campfires. I hope there are many who do not kneel 
and who do not pray—at least to such a God and for such 
things. Better far to sit quietly and reflect, and to manifest 
later in self-liberation the power and the faith which we now 
manifest in slavery. Disgusting hypocrisy and deceit, contempt 
of the people and an uneasy criminal conscience are the in- 
spiration of this piety. It has no other purpose than the sanc- 
tification of lies, the adoration of brutality, the deification of 
William II.” 

One more indication that the sun is beginning to break 
through the clouds in Germany, is found in the testimony of a 
General in command of German troops, serving at the French 
front, at the beginning of the War. General Count Max Mont- 
gelas in the Berliner Tageblatt said that for his protest against 
the cruelties practised by the German armies in Belgium and 
the invaded departments of France, and his own attempt to 
treat the population with justice and humanity, he had been 
retired. 

Accounts from Austria-Hungary are 

Austria-Hungary. summed up in headings such as: “ Fam- 
ine rages in Tyrol.” “ Even the troops suf- 

fer.” “ Austria faces grave crisis.” “Rumored rising in Vienna.” 
“Peace at any price demanded.” “Bread rations again re- 
duced in Vienna.” “ Austria’s supply of grain is gone.” “ Strike 
of 100,000 workers in Vienna.” “Strikes elsewhere.” “State of 
siege in Styria.” “Count Czernin and other noblemen and 
landowners selling their properties in fear of revolution.” How 
far a true idea of the state of things in the Dual Monarchy is 
given by such statements it is impossible to say, but no reason- 
able doubt can be entertained about the serious character of 
the situation. The Emperor Charles in his proclamation to the 
troops at the beginning of the recent attack on Italy, made 
“ good food” one of the compelling motives for the valor of 
his troops. The Parliament has just resumed its session after 
the prorogation. Baron von Seydleer has been prevailed upon 
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to withdraw his resignation of the Premiership, and still re- 
mains in office. Whether this reassembling of Parliament indi- 
cates an amelioration of the political situation it is too soon 
to say. 
At the time these lines are being written 
Progress of the War. the fifth German Drive has begun along a 
. front of sixty miles. This drive will be 
watched by this country with extreme anxiety, with hope, and 
yet with fear as, for the first time, American soldiers will be 
taking part in major operations. So long has the drive been 
postponed, that it was hoped it might be put off until even 
greater numbers of troops from this country might share in 
the work of extending “the boundary of freedom.” It is not 
necessary to recapitulate here the various successes of the 
French and British in minor attacks during the interval which 
has intervened between the present and the last drive. 

The complete defeat inflicted by the Italians on the Austrian 
attempt to overrun their country, adds another to the long list 
of the Dual Monarchy’s failures. These would be inexplicable 
but for the fact that so large a proportion of her soldiers are 
fighting her battles against their will. The defeat of Austria 
was not followéd up by any great offensive on the part of Italy, 
although to a certain extent the line held by the enemy has 
been pushed back, the delta of the Piave evacuated. Whether 
a renewal of the offensive on Austria’s part is to be looked for 
is uncertain. It is said that Germany offered to seid ten 
divisions to her assistance on condition that the command of 
all the troops fighting against Italy, be given to a German gen- 
eral. To this humiliation even Austria could not bring her- 
self to consent. 

The Italians who are fighting in France and in their own 
country have extended their operations to a third field. In 
Albania they, with the French, have defeated the Austrians 
along a front of fifty-four miles, have driven the enemy back 
some twenty-five miles, and have taken the important city of 
Berat. The Austrians are said to have been thrown into such 
confusion that a further advance is anticipated. This suc- 
cess may have important consequences behind the Austrian 
lines, for it may give confidence and courage to the oppressed 
nationalities in the Balkan peninsula and in the domains of 
Austria-Hungary. Farther to the east attacks have been made 
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by the British upon the Bulgarian line which faces them, and 
it is thought possible that an attempt may be made to cut the 
railway which connects the Central Powers with Constanti- 
nople. This, however, appears very doubtful. Still further 
east, German and Turkish troops are said to be advancing on 
Baku with the object of seeking the oil fields which are so val- 
uable. This means crossing the line laid down by the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk—but what does a treaty matter? Of the ad- 
vance of the Turk nothing more has been heard since the capture 
of Tabriz. In Mesopotamia and Palestine things remain in 
statu quo; doubtless owing to the rainy season. 


By the death of the Sultan, Turkey has 
General. been deprived of a mere figurehead; the 
real power having been wielded by the 
Committee of Union and Progress. The new Sultan is said to 
be a more determined character, and even to be in sympathy 
with the Allies. Even if this were so, it is much to be doubted 
whether he can extricate himself from the toils of the Young 
Turks and of their masters, the Germans. The movement for a 
League of Nations of which President Wilson is a warm sup- 
porter, if not the initiator, is daily exciting more and more 
attention. Viscount Grey who as Sir Edward Grey was British 
Foreign Minister ai the beginning of the War, has written a 
pamphlet in support of the proposal. This deserves the serious 
attention of all who have any influence in guiding the course 
of the world. In France, too, the subject has received the at- 
tention of Parliament, a report in its favor having been recently 
presented. One of the most satisfactory things to record is 
the uncompromising attitude adopted by the most representa- 
tive bodies of labor in this country towards the proposal fav- 
ored by, strange to say, the majority of the French and Eng- 
lish Socialists, that a meeting should be held at which German 
Socialists should be present. The holding of any intercourse 
with the Socialists of the enemy countries, who so flagrantly be- 
trayed the cause of peace and supported. Germany through- 
out the War, and who subsequently were largely instrumental 
in the betrayal of Russia, is so rightly repugnant to the mind of 
American workingmen, at least to the great majority of them, 
that they would have none of it. 
July 16, 1918. 
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N the death of the Very Reverend George Mary Searle, C.S.P., 
a notable figure passed from both the religious and scientific 
life of America. Father Searle was born in 1839 and as early as 
the age of five gave evidence of scientific genius. Baptized in 
infancy in the Episcopalian Church he was, after the death of his 
parents in his very early years, brought up in the Unitarian faith 
by his foster parents. But Unitarianism never held him. When 
he graduated from Harvard and traveled elsewhere to. begin his 
career, he carried a letteto the Unitarian clergyman of the city 
where he expected to live. “The amount of my interest in Uni- 
tarianism for its own sake,” he wrote afterwards, “ may be judged 
by the fact that I never delivered the letter and have not even to 

this day any idea where its pastor lived.” 

* * * * 





HROUGH purely natural religious feeling he attended church 
services on Sunday and, at this time, it happened to be those 
of the Catholic Church, but Father Searle never believed that such 
formal attendance had any effect on his subsequent course. At 
that time he believed in God, but he had no faith in revelation. 
His attitude towards the Catholic Church was one of indifference 
and even of contempt: he regarded it as a fossilized Ptolemaic sys- 
tem of false doctrine and practice. And he believed that all the 
questioning and investigation on religious matters, required of 
him by conscience, had been completed. 


* * * * 


E was roused out of his indifferentism by a sermon heard at an 
Episcopal church, which he attended through the invitation 

of one of his associates, on the text, “ Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon.” It was then that the young man, George Searle, “ de- 
termined to do everything for God’s sake alone.” ‘ God’s grace 
went with that sermon, as it is continually working everywhere.” 
The first effect of it was to bring George Searle back to a be- 

lief in and a reading of the Scripture. The Bible at once disposed 
of Unitarianism. He returned to the Church of his early baptism. 
Preparing therein for the reception of Communion he was seri- 
ously disturbed by the sixth chapter of St. John, which he was 
told to read by his minister. This doubt was deepened by his 
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experiences with the “High” and “Low” parties of the Epis- 
copal Church. His soul began to hunger for something abiding 
and substantial on which it might live, and it did not know 
where to seek and find. “ Anything served better than the miser- 
able position to which I had been brought.” Jesus Christ in the 
Sacrament of the Altar was evidently guiding his unhappy soul. 
His first doubts of the Episcopal position were begotten by Our 
Lord’s discourse in the Gospel of St. John. Later when he re- 
visited the Catholic Church which he had attended on Sundays, a 
ritualistic friend who accompanied him, genuflected before the 
altar, and though George Searle did not, the idea of the Real: 
Presence made a strong impression on him. The Catechism of 
the Council of Trent which he read shortly afier, intensified the 
hunger for something on which his soul might live and led him 
nearer to an accepiance of the truth of the Real Presence. 


* * - = & 


EARLE was now so convinced of the falsity of Protestantism 
that he had to abandon it. Then he faced the alternative of no 
faith at all or the acceptance of the Catholic Church as the one, 
true Church of Christ. After sixteen months of study, he became 
intellectually convinced of the truth of the Church but practically 
he could not take the step. The acceptance of supernatural truth 
demands the help of a supernatural power. And God Who desires 
that we should all live and come to a knowledge of the truth, gave 
that power to George Searle, who, shortly afterwards rang the 
door-bell of a Catholic rectory, and to the priest who came to an- 
swer it, said simply: “I want to be a Catholic.” Six months later 
he was received into the Church and the pilgrimage of his ques- 
tioning soul was over. 
Father Searle was ordained a priest of the Paulist Community 
in 1871. He was elected its Superior General in 1904, and served 
in that office until 1910. 


x * * * 


HE scientific instinct, we might call it, which characterized 
the mind of Father Searle from his earliest days to his last, 
never lessened his sense of need for religious truth, never inter- 
fered with or obstructed his journeying toward that higher truth 
which is personal and eternal. In the year of his being graduated 
from Harvard at the age of eighteen, a prize of $200.00 was 
awarded him for his paper on astronomy. Higher mathematics, 
particularly astronomy, was his specialty. It would be impossible 
for us to review here his scientific career, his investigations, dis- 
coveries, treatises and official positions. Sufficient for tis to say 
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that Searle held first place among the astronomers of his day. His 
computation as to the return and appearance of Halley’s Comet in 
the year 1908, was accepted as the reliable one by all the astrono- 
mers of America. 
* * a « 
E was thoroughly scientific in the modern sense of the word, 
yet a living undeniable evidence that religion and the religious 
spirit are not opposed to science. While Darwin and many of his 
disciples were surrendering the fundamental tenets of the Chris- 
tian faith in the name of science, Father Searle through science 
and earnest seeking was recovering them. They stopped at the 
lesser and the sensible: he went on to the greater and the spiritual. 
Their science was limited and insufficient: his unlimited and all- 
sufficient. He wrote after long years in the Catholic Church: “ Re- 
ligion, instead of being a mere matter of speculation or of en- 
thusiasm, which one must not investigate too closely, has been 
ever since to me the most certain as well as infinitely the most im- 
portant, of all the sciences.” 
+ * * * 

HE extent of his learning may be judged from articles by him 

published in THE CATHOLIC WorLp. His first paper to appear 
in these pages was on the subject of Molecular Mechanics, April, 
18790. The next was one, in the writing of which he collaborated 
‘ with the late Father Rosecrans, entitled Our Lady of Lourdes, 
published in September, 1870. 

During the next forty years, his scientific articles included 
such subjects as Scientific Dogmatism, May, 1881; Unscientific 
Liberty, June, 1883; The Great Comet, December, 1882; Other In- 
habited Worlds, April, 1883, September, 1892, February, 1907; 
Evolution and Darwinism, November, 1892; Recent Discoveries in 
Astronomy, May, 1893; The Sun’s Place in the Universe, April, 
1903; The Reappearance of Halley’s Comet, June, 1908; The Dis- 
covery of the North Pole, November, 1909. 

Through these years he contributed discussions on important 
religious questions of the day, apologetic and historical. 

From January, 1907, to November, 1907, an important series 
of papers by him on the Recent Results of Psychical Research 
were published. 

His writing was by no means confined to THe CaTHOLIC 
Worv_p and the scientific journals. To those who were seeking, 
as he once sought, the truth of Christ, his soul looked out in sym- 
pathy and hope. His skilled pen, so clear and simple in its ex- 
planation, wrote: Plain Facts for Fair Minds, an explanation 
for Bible Protestants of the principal Catholic truths; later 
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he wrote How to Become a Catholic, a small book of instructions 
for those about to be received into the Church. 
* * * * 
MID all controversy, amid the turmoil of scientific unrest and 

the world’s religious doubt through which he lived, nothing 
disturbed the serenity of his simple faith. Indeed, his childlike 
faith and his exceptional scientific knowledge formed a combina- 
tion which would have been a shock, if not a scandal, to the skep- 
tic could he have appreciated either. In his sermons, conferences 
and writings his defence and exposition were so simple, so direct 
that the least intelligent could understand them. And with that 
spirit of abiding faith, went the accompanying gifts of serene out- 
look upon life, kindness, companionship and a sense of humor 
that was a delight to all who knew him. 

His work and his example are an answer to the problem that 
for generations has haunted the world, for Father Searle was most 
truly a man of science and a man of God. 


HILE speaking of Father Searle one is ever mindful of the 
stars which he loved and studied, and one cannot keep back 
the lines of Francis Thompson, written of another astronomer, 
Father Perry, S.J. 
Starry amorist starward gone 
Thou art what thou didst gaze upon. 


The stars remind us also that the children of God differ in 
gifts and in glory. And the thought of the stars was with us when 
news came of the death of the Right Reverend Thomas Francis 
Cusack, Bishop of Albany. At once we felt that a great spiritual light 
was taken from the heaven of this world. Bishop Cusack had many 
gifts intellectual, administrative, social; but the one gift that shone 
from his person and accompanied all he did or said, was the gift 
of spirituality. He was devoted with a full heart’s devotion to our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Selfishness had no part in his make-up; he 
knew not worldliness in any shape or form; service for human- 
kind was his sole inspiration. To the people under his care, either 
as priest or as bishop, he was a watchful, loving shepherd. No 
opportunity was lost whereby their betterment might be promoted. 
His interior life of prayer was more real to him that his physical 
life; and fidelity to it was the source whence he drew his excep- 
tional power to affect hearts and to win souls. 

* * ok * 
IKE all true apostles his heart, after the heart of St. Paul, was as 
wide as the world. Therefore did he seek in the earlier years of 
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his priesthoad those without the fold; gave himself to work among 
non-Catholics and established in 1897 the New York Apostolate, the 
Diocesan Missionary Society. His heart was with that work even 
till the end. A few months before his death he said to a priest, 
engaged on that same work: “ My heart is with the mission work 
to non-Catholics. If it were God’s will, I would gladly give up 
my bishopric and return to it.” 

Father Cusack labored in that field until he was consecrated 
Auxiliary Bishop of New York in 1904. In 1915 he was transferred 
to the See of Albany where in the few years allowed him he won 
the hearts of all—Catholic and non-Catholic alike. 

His light, for us, has been fixed not removed, and may we keep 
our hearts lifted to its leadership. : 

SEE CANN RN 

AST as the problems born of war, are the opportunities born of 
it, and in no body of our citizens should the realization of these 
opportunities be keener, the grasp firmer than among Catholics. 
Upon our shoulders alone rests the apostolate of Catholicism; 
upon our shoulders more than all others rests the apostolate of 
Americanism, for the great majority of the foreign-born among 
us, who lack education in American life and American institutions, 
are our brethren in the Faith. Never was the need for Americani- 
zation more vital than today: upon it, our future national life 
depends; never was the cry for religion, more urgent than now, 
when all about us men, facing death, hunger for spiritual life. 

* * * * 
HE spirit we must bring to these opportunities is admirably 
outlined by Bishop Spalding in his Roman discourse: “If 
we would spread the Faith, we must go forth into the world where 
men think and act; we must be prepared to meet all adversaries 
and to make reply to all objections. We must think, before we 
can think alike. We must strive to understand those who differ 
from us; for agreement is possible only when we understand one 
another. If it be a Christian’s duty to have sympathy with men in 
their sins and miseries, can it be right to refuse sympathy to those 
who are in error? Are we not all weak rather than wicked, ignor- 
ant and blind rather than perverse? Let us draw closer together; let 
us believe in the good-will of the most, which is the essential good. 
If we are Catholic, shall we not first of all be Catholic in our love, 
in our readiness to accept all truth, and to do good to all men?” 

* * * * 
NTO the world the War has sent us forth. In trench, in camp, 
in Government office, in Red Cross and every branch of serv- 
ice Catholics work shoulder to shoulder with non-Catholics in 
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the strong bond of a common love for a common cause. “ The 
reason for the Faith that is in us” may be daily evident in deed; 
will be frequently invited in word. To rise to the occasion de- 
mands the cultivation in ourselves of the fullest Catholic life: that 
mind must be in us which was in Christ Jesus our Lord, as St. 
Paul says. 
* * * * 
NTO the world of social service the War should drive us more 
imperatively, and with a larger charity, a more practical willing- 
ness to take to our heart and homes the immigrant who needs in-. 
struction in our language, instruction in our customs. Timidity 
must be overcome by friendliness, suspicion by sincerity. 
“Many of them have never lived under a constitutional govern- 
ment such as we have, and unless they are led carefully into a 
proper understanding and appreciation of the fundamentals of 
democracy, all later efforts at instruction in the details of govern- 
ment, etc., will prove exceedingly difficult if not altogether in vain. 
The separation of Church and State is also something foreign to 
many of these people. If a proper understanding of this problem 
is conveyed to them, the State will profit thereby, and the Church 
will not lose. The customs of the people, the system of rents, the 
cost of living, wages, prices of land and opportunities of farming, 
truck-gardening, ail these things are important; and all of them 
can be brought to the attention of the men, who are only too eager 
to absorb such knowledge. And along with these utilitarian topics 
the foundations can be laid for an understanding of citizenship. 
Education in civics will be comparatively easy with people who 
have been won in this manner.” 
* * * * 
LL this requires, indeed, “ the charity of God and the patience 
of Christ,” but what truer works of patriotism can there be 
than to lead others into the star-light of the great principles of 
American Democracy, or to flash upon them the sunlight of the 
true Faith of Christ. As has been well said by an esteemed con- 
temporary: “ With St. Paul let us rejoice that ‘a great door is 
opened to us in the Lord;’ and let us recognize the responsibility 
which the opportunity brings with it.” 


> 


HE fifth biennial session of the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities is scheduled for September 15th to 18th. The meet- 
ings will be held at the Catholic University, Washington, D. C., 
and all Catholics interested in relief work are invited to attend 
all sessions of the Conference and participate in its deliberations. 
In view of “ the far-reaching consequences of the War in the 
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whole field of charity,” the Programme Committee has wisely 
recognized as the imperative need of the hour a careful study of 
the situation, and wise plans and policies to meet it. The entire 
programme, therefore, is devoted to “ the bearing of war conditio‘is 
on relief work,” and presents a most gratifying illustration of the 
whole-hearted and intelligent codperation of Catholics in every 
branch of war service. 
* Gee * : * 

HE topics as announced in The Catholic Educational Review for 

June are as follows: 

GENERAL MEETINGS. 

“The Patriotism of Charity,” “The Federal Government in 
Relief Work During and After the War,” “The American Red 
Cross in Relief Work During and After the War,” “ Private Relief 
Agencies in War Conditions,” “The National Council of Defence 
in Relief Work,” “ The Present and the Future Mission of The 
Catholic Charities Review,” “Women’s Activities in Catholic Re- 
lief Work,” “ The Catholic Woman’s Opportunity,” “The Aims 
and Methods of the National Travelers’ Aid Society. 

CoMMITTEE MEETINGS. 

Committee on Families.—‘‘ The Relation of the American Red 
Cross and Private Agencies in Work Among Dependent Families,” 
“ Safeguarding the Self-respect and Sense of Responsibility of 
Soldiers and Sailors,” “‘ Food Conservation in Relief Work,” “ War 
Prices and Relief Work.” 

Committee on Children.—‘ The Federal Children’s Bureau: 
Its Methods and Services to Relief Work,” “The Effect of War 
Conditions on Work Among Children,” “ The Problem of Illegiti- 
macy in Normal and in War Conditions,” “ Policies of Public 
and Private Institutions in Dealing with Illegitimacy.” 

Committee on Sick and Defectives.—“ The Rehabilitation of 
Crippled and Disabled Soldiers from the Standpoints of the Gov- 
ernment, the Employer, the Medical Profession and the Laborer,” 
* Governmental and Private Hospital Care of Sick and Disabled 
Soldie~s,” “‘ Organized Visitation of Soldiers in Hospitals.” 

Committee on Social and Civic Activities.—“ Prevailing Stand- 
ards of Living and Labor in the United States,” “ War Indus- 
tries and Labor Legislation,” “ Social Reconstruction After the 
War,” “The Social Worker’s Relation to Reconstruction.” 

Committee on Women’s Activities.—“ Protection of Young 
Girls, with Special Reference to War Conditions,” “Causes of 
Delinquency,” “ Methods of Dealing with Delinquent Girls.” 
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